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| midnight songster was first heard a week ago, | Miss Fones, “ How delightfuily your sister 


e @ 9 
$2,u6i ndtei Nn & and every evening hundreds of people line the 


rroads near the trees where the bird has its 


f ? | ‘haunt. The crowds patiently wait till the music 
oN Cidti © eubitee. | begins, and the bulk of the listeners remain till | 


ee 


till one or two in the morning. Strange to say, 


O have heard Rubinstein play is to | the bird usually sings in a large thorn-bush, | 
just over the mouth of the tunnel of the Mid- | 


have gained one of the rare experiences 

of musical life. His recitals are a {and main line; but the songstcr is heedless of | 
phenomenon in the progress of enthusi- | noise, and smoke, and steam, his stream of song | 

asm; the element of his personal magnetism | being uninterrupted for four or five hours every 
seizes and sways the listener, while the immense | night. So large has been the throng of listéners | 
and fiery vigour of his genius impresses the | that the Chief-Constable has drafted a numbet | 
audience with a force absolutely new and of policemen to maintain order and pfevent | 
| 

| 


delightful. damage !” 

For fifty years this greatest of living pianists & & 
has interpreted the works of the masters. 
Rubinstein never enfeebles an idea, and from 
him their compositions have received the stamp 
of a fresh individuality. 

Not the least of Rubinstein’s labours in their 
far-reaching influence on the musical future of 
the world, are his self-denying efforts at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire. His devotion to 
art, his generosity and genius, will be an un- de de & 
dying memory in the lives of the students who ; 
have there come under the magnetic influence A THIEF broke into a large house early one | 
of his great personality. He has leavened and | morning, and found himself in a music-room. 
widened the sphere of young men’s emotions in | Hearing footsteps approaching, he hid behind a 
a manner akin to that in which the conceptions |.screen. From seven to eight o’clock the eldest 
of the great philosophers and poets have | daughter took a singing-lesson on the piano. 
widened the sphere of man’s intellectual | From eight to nine o’clock the second daughter 
activity. | took a singing-lesson. From nine to ten o’clock 

Rubinstein’s treatment of the piano is a re- , the eldest son had a violin-lesson. From ten 
velation of tone poetry; under his hands the | to eleven o’clock the other son took a lesson on 
insttument yields gradations of tone with | the flute. At eleven all the brothers and sisters 
almost orchestral power. He can play a simple | assembled, and studied an ear-splitting piece 
piece by Haydn or Mozart so as to bring tears | for piano, violin, flute, and voice. The thief 
into the eyes of his hearers, or rouse them | staggered out from behind the screen at half- 
to enthusiasm by his Titanic rendering of | past eleven, and, falling at their feet, cried, 
the passion and religious feeling of Bach and | “For heaven’s sake, have me arrested, but 
Beethoven. | stop !” 

In our next issue we shall give our readers a & db 
portrait of Rubinstein taken on the occasion of 
his first abut fifty years ago, and in a later 
number, a view of his music saloon at Peterhof, 
and description of the festivities which will be 
held there on the 23rd inst. 

The public celebration of the Jubilee will take 
place at St. Petersburg in November. Rubin- 
stein is not a rich man. We hope on this . Nas Baie 
occasion Englishmen will not be behind in | Stt@tagem as innocent as it is convenient.’ 
offering him a worthy and substantial recogni- beh 
tton of his life’s work. A movement to that i 
end has been set on foot, which will shortly | IF a church catch fire, which part of it must 
take definite form. | burn? The organ: because the engines cannot 
play on it. 

Ht & & & 


Ofaceafo . THE latest American musical phenomenon is 
i Y a “pedestrial pianist,” who plays with her toes 
instead of her fingers. A critic who interviewed 
A CORRESPONDENT sends the following | her, says, “ Her touch is not mellow, but still it 
account of a so-called “ Nightingale’s.Concert” | is not hard. She plays ‘The Corn is Waving, 
to a contemporary. He says :—‘ An. extra- | Annie Dear,’ with exquisite tenderness and true 
ordinary scene is to be witnessed every evening at | chiropodistical expression.. Her octave playing. 
Leicester, in the Freemen’s Allotment Gardens,| is good) and her full-toned heel passages were 
where a nightingale’has established itself. The | admirable.” ; : 


ONE of Von Biilow’s latest amiable remarks | 
was to the effect, that a tenor is not a man, he | 
is an illness. A New York journal observes | 
that on the Doctor’s return to America he will | 
be met by a large and elegant body of tenors, | 
who will proceed to show him that a tenor is a 
man, and that he himself will get the illness. 





“] HAVE used,” said Gretry, “a_ singular 
stratagem to slacken or quicken the pace of a 
walking companion. To say you walk too fast 
or too slow is impolite, save to a friend ; but to 
sing softly an air to the time of the walk of | 
your companion, and then, by degrees, either | 
to quicken the time or make it slower is a | 
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plays 
. Miss Brown, “Why, my dear, that’s the 
man in the back parlour tuning the piano.” 


midnight, while a number of enthusiasts linger | & & & 


| THE following ‘advertisement appears in a 

| South Wales journal :— 

| “Wanted, a pianist. One with a little 

knowledge of music preferred. Address,” etc. 
That advertiser had evidently some experi- 

ence of the average pianist. He forgot, though, 

that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


" bh & 


DOMINIE CAMPBELL was one day watching 


| a carpenter making repairs in his house. The 


carpenter whistled “ Maggie Lauder” as he 
laboured and worked in time to the tune. 

“Saunders,” said the Dominie presently, 
‘can you no whistle a mair solemn and godly 
tune while ye’re at wark ?” 

“ Ay, weel, minister, if it be your will, I’ll 
e’en do .it;” and he immediately changed the 
tune to the “ Dead March in Saul,” still planing 
in time to the music. 

The worthy Dominie looked on for some 


| minutes in silence, and then said, “ Saunders, 


I hae anither word to say till ye. Did the guid- 
wife hire ye by the day’s wark, or by the 
job?” H 
“The day’s work was our agreeing, minister.” 

“Then, on the whole, Saunders, I think ye 
may jist as weel gae back to whistling ‘ Maggie 
cLauder.’” 

& & & 


Amateur Tenor. “You are an eye-doctor, | 
understand, sir.” 

Oculist. “I am an oculist, sir.” 

“Yes, well, I want to know whether there is 
any way to prevent the eyes watering while 
singing.” 

‘* None that 1 know of, except to steel your 
heart against the sufferings of your audience.” 


& & & 


THE late Signor Humbuggo, who used’ to 
come over here every summer, pocket the 
guineas of the great, and afterwards retire for 
the rest of the year to eat maccaroni in his 


| native land, had a great horror of those half- 


taught individuals who robbed the poor pro- 
fessor, by singing or playing at evening parties 
for a small fee. At last the time came that he 
was told by his physician that he was zn 
extremts. The poor fellow exclaimed, ‘‘ For 
heaven’s sake, doctor, keep me alive for a few 
days! I must live a couple of weeks, if possible.” 
“Why?” “I want to learn the harp. I don’t 
want to go to heaven as aw amateur.” 


bbs 


A.LADY with a very inharmonious voice 
attempted to sing a piece called “ The 
Tempest.” A sea captain present said to a 
friend, “ Don’t be alarmed ; it’s not a tempest ; 
it’s only.a squall, and will soon be over,” 
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OVERHEARD At THE CONCERT, — “ Why 
don’t they use English names for the ‘move- 
ments,’ as you call them? Here is one, for 
instance, Andante con moto, whatever does 
that mean?” 

“Oh, that means slow, with motion.” 

“There you are! Why can’t they call it a 
tramcar, and save all the fuss?” 


&d & 


At a concert in Philadelphia a young singer 
became so nervous as to be unable to utter a 
note, when an unfeeling voice from the gallery 
threw the house into a delirium of astonishment 
by shouting, “Put a nickel in the slot, and it 
will sing right away.” 

& & & 

A MUSICAL SERVANT.—JZaroness. “ Johann, 
do not whistle in that abominable manner—and 
such vulgar tunes besides.” 

Johann. “ But surely your ladyship does not 
expect one of Liszt’s rhapsodies when I’m 
blacking the boots—that will come later on 
when I’m cleaning the silver.” 


db 


Mrs. Green. “How beautifully Miss Bang | 
plays the piano!” 
Mr. Brown. “Plays? Works, I should say.” | 








ob 


Le Ménestrel is always discovering something 
new about Englishmen and English music. 
Its latest “find” is that the British Government | 
has forbidden a performance of Verdi's “Otello” | 
in Malta, on the ground that the libretto is | 
irreligious. The Ménestre’s readers must | 
wonder how it is that a performance of the | 
selfsame opera should be permitted in London 
this very month. 


oe | 


English Duke. “Ah—do you play the piano, | 
Miss van Tromp?” 
American Girl. “1 guess not.” | 
** Ah—do you sing ?” | 
“Well, no, Duke. You see I’ve been taught | 
no parlour tricks.” | 


bd 
IN a recent number of the Mew York Courier | 


were quoted the following clever if unappre- | 
ciative lines by Charles Lamb, which are new | 
to us, and therefore may be so to some of our 
readers. They are entitled “ Free Thoughts on 


| 
| 
| 
Several Eminent Composers” :— | 
| 
| 


Some cry of Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites ; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing or a candle 

For either of them, or for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy 

Without admiring Pergolesi? 

Or through this world with comfort go, 
That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 

So help me heaven, I hardly have, 

And yet I eat and drink and shave 

Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Jubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmith, Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by sum’at, 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 





I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter ; and, bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck ! 

Old Tycho Brahe and modern Herschell 
Had something in them, but who's Purcell ? 
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The devil, with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 
And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in to.boot. 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose ’twixt him last named and Winter. 
Of Doctor Pepusch, old Queen Dido 
Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it ?), 
No more I would for Buononcini. 

As for Novello or Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 
Because they’re living, so I leave ’em. 


Mudie at fhe Parid 
EexAidition. 





PARIS, Fune 1889. 

ONTHS ago, when the Paris Exhibition 

of 1889 was a much-discussed thing 

of the future instead of, as now, a 
much-discussed thing of the present, 

it was generally understood that music, under 
every aspect and in every variety, would form 
one of the special features of the monster show. 

There were to be performances of historical 
operettas, concerts of every kind, vocal and 
instrumental, competitions by musical societies 
of divers nationalities, and, last but not least, 
a complete and comprehensive collection of 
the finest specimens of the modern musical 
instrument maker’s art. 

Such being the case, it may be imagined that 
it was with no small feelings of expectation that 
we entered the grounds of the Exhibition for the 
first time, and, scarcely pausing to glance at the 
Eiffel Tower, made our way at once to the 
Palais des Arts Liberaux, where in the Galerie 
Desaix is to be found the chief part of the 
collection already referred to. And here it may 
be remarked that it is no easy matter for the 
visitor to find his way to any part of the 
Exhibition. There are no direction posts to 
guide the sight-seer on his wild career; no 
inscriptions above many of the buildings to 
indicate their purpose or contents; no officials 
to be discovered when wanted ; lastly, even the 
little railway which is supposed to run the whole 
way round the grounds, has at the time of 
writing joined in the general conspiracy, and 
refuses to run except in one direction. The 
only thing that can be found easily and at once 
is the Eiffel Tower, but that is obviously not the 
fault of the managing committee. 

After many appeals to the plan of the 
grounds, however, we penetrated, at length, 
into the sa//e of the Palais Desaix, the first 
effect of which upon the ear is that of a musical 
Tower of Babel, or a Dutch concert, owing to 
the industry with which some of the exhibitors 
are showing off the instruments under their 
charge. Fortunately, with time one gets 


| accustomed to everything, even to a powerful 


orchestrion, a French horn, two or three grand 
pianos, and half a dozen musical] hoxes all per- 
forming at once, and each playing a different 
tune. The exhibits of French makers are 
grouped in this sad//e, the central space being 


| filled with pianos and harmoniums, while round 
| the walls are ranged cases of wind and stringed 


instruments of every variety. 

Tk place of honour in the middle of the 
room is occupied by some superb specimens of 
pianos from the great Parisian houses of Erard, 
Pleyel-Wolff, and Henri Herz. These aristo- 
cratic instruments were not being shown off, 


Mudie. 





therefore we were unable to judge of their tone, 
but it is not too much to say that some of the 
cases were such veritable symphonies and 
sonatas in colour that .it seemed almost un- 
reasonable to expect them to feast the ear as 


well as the eye. We were particularly struck’ 


by an Erard grand in light brown and gold, 
exquisitely painted with Arcadian scenes, and 
by two Pleyel-Wolffs, one in French-grey and 
another in gold colour, both decorated with 
paintings of birds, flowers, shepherds, and 
shepherdesses. An upright, by Henri Her, 
which forms a complete study in green and 
gold, is a thought too barbaric in its effect of 
colour to be altogether pleasing. M. Louis Drin 
sends an invention of his own, which consists of 
a small upright in a silk case. What effect this 
material may have upon the tone we are unable 
to say, but the gaudy crimson-flowered covering 
gives the instrument too much the appearance 
of being a smart piece of furniture, and nothing 
more. A piano of this description would only 
be in its right place in the drawing-room of the 
newest of zouveaux riches. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that most of 
these French instruments are fitted with the 
latest inventions in the shape of transposing key- 
boards, crescendo pedals, appliances for dead- 
ening the sound, etc. Some of the pianos and 
harmoniums are so constituted that they may 
be worked mechanically either by the hand or 
foot, as well as played in the ordinary way. 
We notice it is claimed for one of these instru- 
ments that a person who is entirely ignorant of 
music may, thanks to its capacity for producing 
expression, light and shade, etc., play with all 
the inspiration of a great master. One cannot 
but be thankful that Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn did not live to see the day of mechanical 
inspiration ! 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the 
smaller instruments, we must not forget to call 
the attention of intending visitors to the magni- 
ficent harps sent by Erard, and the group of 
small organs and harmoniums from that firm 
which has so long been deservedly popular. in 
England, Alexandre et Fils. The French fiddles 
which, in every size and variety, are ranged, as 
we have said, in cases against the wall, can 
hardly be termed attractive in outward appear- 
ance, whatever may be their intrinsic merits. 
The varnish is usually either of a hard, staring 
red or a pale, sickly drab, and looks of much 
the same consistency as sealing-wax. In the 
majority of the specimens there seems to have 
been no attempt whatever to emulate the cool, 


satiny reds and browns, clear as the water ina — 


Highland brook, to which we are accustomed 
in the works of the old masters of the luthier's 
art. One of the largest cases of stringed 
instruments comes from the firm of Gaud et 
Remadel, Luthiers ‘du Conservatoire et de 
l’Opéra, but the Collin- Mézin fiddles pleased us 
better, both in the matter of form and varnish. 
A curious invention is a baritone fiddle by 
Carolus Henry, the first specimen of which was 
made in 1856, under the patronage of Auber 
and Halévy; but even these distinguished 
auspices have not sufficed to gain anything 
like general popularity for the instrument, which 
in appearance is like’an overgrown viola. 

The wind instruments, more particularly the 
brass, present a magnificent spectacle, shining 
in all their glory of burnished metal, and show- 
ing evidence of French taste in every detail of 
their arrangement. Some of the finest speci 
mens come from the great firm of Thibouville- 
Lamy, which is well represented in almost every 
department. Other noticeable cases of w 
and brass wind are exhibited by the “ Associa- 
tion Générale des Ouvriers,” and by the house 
of Gautrot et Cie. The remainder of the spac¢ 
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upon the walls is taken up by cases of such 
necessary but uninteresting etceteras as ham- 
mers, pegs, pianoforte keys, wires, and felt, 
which may be left to the imagination of our 
readers. We must not pass over without 
mention, however, one most artistic set of keys, 
in which the white were made of mother-o’- 
pearl, and the black of tortoise-shell. at 3 

On the balcony which surrounds the principal 
salle, the most striking objects are the two 
grand organs from the Maison Meklin, which, 
however, at the time of writing are not yet 
completed. Here also are acouple of powerful 
“orgues de musique militatre? which are 
intended to produce the effect of a brass band 
of some score or-more instruments. A curious 
invention by Jaulin (Paris) is a “harmoni- 
cor,” which resembles an ordinary harmonium 
with a large horn attached to it. We were 
much taken with the portable harmoniums sent 
by Maurice Kasriel. These diminutive instru- 
ments have a remarkably sweet, sonorous tone, 
and are very moderate in price. 

Among the French exhibits both here and in 
the salle below, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck by the large proportion of new-fangled 
instruments with high-sounding titles, which 
generally turn out to be nothing more than 
variations upon the old barrel organ or mechani- 
cal piano. We notice the piano-podophone, 
the piano-entonophone, the auto-pianist, the 
mediophone, the harmoniphone, the harmoni- 
phrase, and such hybrid instruments as the 
harp-mandoline, the harmoni-flute, and the 
already mentioned harmoni-cor. ’ 

The remaining musical exhibits in the balcony 
arethe products of England and Switzerland. We 
weresurprised to findthat England was sosparsely 
represented. No Broadwoods were to be seen, 
and only two or three plain-looking pianos from 
Brinsmead, and from Bishop & Sons. Messrs. 
Hill & Sons send a nice case of violin bows 
and chin-rests, Lachenal & Co. are represented 
by English concertinas, Silvani & Smith by a 
variety of wind instruments, and Augener & Co. 
by a large case of specimens of their musical 
publications. We must not forget to mention 
the violins sent by W. Atkinson of Tottenham, 
who claims to have re-discovered the Cremona 
varnish. His instruments are certainly superior 
in respect of varnish to most of the French 
fiddles, but whether they are the equals of the 
masterpieces of Stradivarius is quite another 
question. These Cremona violins are to be 
bought for the (considering their pretensions) 
very moderate price of £25 each. 

The majority of the Swiss exhibits consist of 
musical boxes of every size, shape, and variety. 
Cigar-boxes and liqueur-cases seem to be among 
the most fashionable forms for these instru- 
ments, which, ingenious though they may be, 
possess little interest for the musician. A 
couple of Swiss pianos in carved wood are 
pretty to look at, but, we should imagine, un- 
comfortable to play. A useful invention is a 
new piano-stool which the player can raise or 
lower at will, without getting up from his seat. 

In order to find the musical exhibits of other 
countries, though ‘all are grouped together in 
the Catalogue under Class 13, it is necessary to 
search diligentlyamong the bewilderingly various 
productions of the foreign sections which are 
scattered about in all parts of the Exhibition. 
To discover the musical instruments of the 
French colonies; for example, one must take a 
Journey of ten minttes by rail to the Esplanade 
des Invalides, and there unearth them from 
among weapons of warfare, models of canoes, 
and implements of agriculture. When, as often 
happens, the labels are missing, it is not always 
easy to tell one from the‘other. Itismuch to be 
tegretied that the Committee did rot see their 


way to arranging all the instruments together in 
one building, as has been done in the case of 
the pictures and of the machinery. 

Adjoining one end of the Galerie Desaix is 
the large Italian section, which contains 
curiously little in the way of music. We noticed 
one or two pianos by Cavioli, among them 
another instrument of the hybrid order, called 
a “harmoni-piano.” An invention which is 
new to us is the “dyophone,” a wind instru- 
ment emitting, to quote from the description, 
two notes at the same time, “diferentes et 
unissonantes.”” Mezzetti of Paris also contributes 
some Italian “ ocarines,” or wind instruments 
made of earthenware. In the Russian section, 
which is one of the most behindhand of all, 
having, apparently, only just been begun on the 
occasion of our first visit, nothing was to be 
seen in the musical line but two or three pianos 
still in travelling costume, by Warsaw manu- 
facturers, and a large case of musical publi- 
cations by Jurgensen of Moscow. 

According to the catalogue, there were a fair 
number of musical exhibits in the Spanish 
section, but, having traversed the length and 
breadth of it twice over without discovering 
anything of the kind, we shook the dust from 
off our feet and passed into Portugal, where 
we found some really splendid guitars, inlaid 
with mother-o’-pear], and a large case of brass 
wind from Manuel Pereira of Oporto. In 
Greece, also, we admired some richly-orna- 
mented guitars and other stringed instru- 
ments, most of which’ were produced by 
Athens. From Japan comes a large case of 
very remarkable-looking instruments. Some of 
these are like plain solid blocks of wood, three 
or four feet long, with six or twelve strings 
stretched from end to end, while others are 
kite-shaped, with three strings. With these are 
some specimens of Japanese musical composi- 
tions. In Belgium, besides the more conven- 
tional instruments, may be noticed two or three 
carillons, and the now famous claviharp of 
Christian Dietz. Austria-Hungary is but poorly 
represented by a few wind and stringed instru- 
ments, but no pianos, Germany, of course, is 
conspicuous by her absence. 

In the United States the nearest approach to 
anything musical that we could discover was 
Edison’s phonograph, which is shown off to 
visitors, gratis, every afternoon. From the 
catalogue, however, we see that Weber of New 
New York has contributed some pianos, and 
Mason and Risch of Worcester, Mass., some 
“vocalions” or organs emitting sounds resem- 
bling the human voice; but these, if really 
present, must have been playing hide and seek 
with each other. It seems strange that there 
should not be a single specimen of a genuine 
American organ in this section. Guatemala 
sends a number of musical compositions, and a 
large guitar made of 6114 pieces of wood. The 
little section of Hawaii contains some curious 
bamboo flutes and tambourines of cocoa-nut. 
Chili is only represented, musically, by violin- 
strings. 

From Algeria comes, besides Arab flutes and 
pipes, a remarkable invention called a“ piano- 
symphosium” which is asserted to produce the 
effect of a quartet of violin, alto, ‘cello, and 
double-bass. The rest of the French colonies 
send, for the most part, strange native instru- 
ments, sich as tam-tams, rattles, pipes, and 
cymbals, all of the most primitive pattern. 
Little Tahiti may be congratulated upon her 
unique contribution in the shape of a tambourine 
made of human bones: From this it will be 
seen that in this collection the visitor is afforded 
most unusual opportunities for studying ‘every 
variety of the musical instrument maker’s art. 








In conclusion, we must devote‘a few lines to 





the arrangements which have been made for 
musical performances at the Exhibition up till 
the month of October. Some of these have 
already been announced in the columns of 
the Magasine of Music, notably the Friday 
matinees given by the artistes of the Opera 
Comique at the Palais des Enfants, at which 
are performed, under the direction of M. 
Danb’e, a series of eight operettas of the period 
of the Great Revolution. Each series lasts 
two months, and will be repeated three times. 
Most of the concerts take place in the fine 
Salle des Fétes of the Trocadéro. During July 
performances of military music will be given at 
the Palais d’Industrie, and séances of the Chris- 
tiana Chorus at the Trocadéro. In August 
there will be Russian and Spanish concerts, and 
in September international gatherings and com- 
petition of military and municipal bands, and 
concerts by the artistes of the Grand Opera and 
the Opera Comique. These are, however, buta 
sample of the forthcoming performances, the 
dates of many of which are not yet fixed. In 
addition to the regular concerts, there is scarcely 
an hour in the day when bands of divers 
nationalities may not be heard in’ one ‘part or 
another of the Exhibition grounds. This it 
will readily be seen that the Executive Com- 
mittee have spared no pains to carry out in the 
most liberal manner their promise that music in 
all its branches should form one of the special 
attractions of the Exhibition of 1889. 


MendefoaoRn 
“Anecdotes. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S earliest experience with the con- 
ductor’s baton was in his thirteenth yeag at his father’s 
house. An eye-witness says:—‘‘ The singers sat 
round the large dining table, and close to the grand 
piano, raised on a high cushion, sat Felix, grave and 
unembarrassed, leading and directing us with an 
ardour as if it had been a game he was playing with 
his comrades. That so many people should be troub- 
ling themselves about compositions of his seemed to 
impress him much less than that this was his second 
operetta, and that he was actually engaged upon a 
third. It struck us the very,first evening how weak 
self-consciousness and vanity were in his naturé in 
comparison with emulation and the determination of 
thoroughly mastering whatever he undertook,” 

* * * 

ZELTER TOGOETHEON THE YOUNG MENDELSSOHN. 
—‘‘ Yesterday, Felix’s fourth opera, with dialogue all 
complete, was performed by us. There are three 
acts, which occupy about two hours and a half. In 
my poor judgment, I cannot master my astonishment 
that a boy only just fifteen should advance with such 
rapid strides. Everywhere we find novelty, beauty, 
thorough originality, intellect, facility, repose, euphony, 
completeness, dramatic power, and the solidity of an 
experienced hand. The overture is a singular com- 
position, reminding one of a painter who dashes 
colours on his canvas, and then works away. at the 
mass with his brush and his fingers till at length a 
group comes to light, so full of truth that in surprise 
you strive to discover what incident had occurred to 
produce it,”—‘‘ It is not his genius which surprises me 
and compels my admiration, for that he has from 
God, and many others have the same; no, it is his 





incessant toil, his bee-like industry, his stern con- 
scientiousness, his inflexibility towards himself, and 
his actual adoration of art.” 

** * 

THE favourite song ‘‘ Slumber and Dream, ete., was 
written on the occasion of Mendelssohn’s standing 
godfather to Moscheles’ first-born son. No, 2 in 
Book 2 of ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte” was composed on 
the birth of Fanny Hensel’s first-born, It was 
originally a song, and expresses joy and agitation, 
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Musical Pictured 
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F we cast a glance back over the past 
history of the pictorial art, we shall find 
that musical subjects have possessed a 
strong attraction for painters of almost 
every period. To speak only of post-medizeval 
times, how popular with the so-called “Old 
Masters” were such subjects as St. Cecilia at 
her organ, Apollo with his lyre, and Pan with | 
his pipes; while in the numerous representations 
of the heavenly host, we are afforded excellent 
opportunities of studying the forms of the 
musical instruments of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, 
such as the regal, cithern, viol, 
and rebec, together with the 


evident he believes that.a rat lies Jerdu inside 
the instrument. In the same room is a portrait 
of Madame Haas, the pianist, by Otto Schol- 
derer (191), which, large though it is, has been 
so badly hung that it is likely to be overlooked 
by a casual observer. Madame Haas, in a 
dress of pale cream-colour, is appropriately 


_ seated at her instrument with one hand resting 


on the keys. 

In Gallery III., ‘‘Baby’s Opera,” by W. F. 
Yeames, R.A. (230), is chiefly remarkable as a 
study in colour calculated to set the teeth of 
the most hardened spectator on edge. A hectic 
baby sits on its hectic mother’s knee, at a light- 


‘blue piano. The mother wears a yellow dress, 


and a mauve cap-ribbon, and sits on a sky-blue 


and white chair. The whole picture looks as if 


it had been painted in three coats of Aspinall’s 


bath enamel,” “warranted to stand boiling | 


picture in the Exhibition. In the foreground, 
at the foot of some steps, sits an old ministrel, 
his harp silent in his hand ; his head, on which 
the laurel wreath still rests, bowed in melancholy 
resignation. On the terrace above we see his 
young and successful rival, who is singing to an 
intently listening audience, composed of the 
king and his court. “Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt es immer neu.” This little scene, 
with somewhat different accessories, has been 


enacted in the life of every singer who has out-. 


lived his prime since the days of Jubal, the 

first musician. We commend this picture to 

the careful consideration of every young and 

popular artiste who is inclined to give himself 
airs on the score of his vocal powers. 

In Gallery VI. we have a musical subject of 

a very different character, called ‘‘A Trio: 

Music hath Charms,” by W. H. Gore (550). 

This trio is composed of a little 

girl who plays the violin, and 





thrown back, and an expression 
of acute anguish on their faces, 





method in which they were 
held and played. The Flemish 
and Dutch painters also, it will 
be remembered, made frequent 
use of musical instruments in 
the grouping of their pictures 
of still life, knowing well the 
excellent effect produced by the 
deep rich colour of a violoncello 
and the graceful form of a 
mandoline, especially when 
associated with (let us say) a 
cut lemon, a jewelled dagger, 
and a chased silver wine-cup. 
In our own days musical 
subjects seem to have lost none 
of their attraction for artasts, 
judging from the number of | 
pictures of this genre which are | 
to be seen every year at our art 
exhibitions, This season cer- 
tainly forms no exception to 
the rule, At the Academy, the 
Grosvenor, and the New 
Gallery, are) numerous com- 
positions which, directly or 
indirectly, may be classed 
under the heading of musical ; 
and it seems probable that a 
brief survey of these may not 
be without interest for such of 
the readers of the Magasine of 
Music as are unable to visit the 
galleries for themselves. 
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To begin then, as in duty 
bound, with the Royal Academy. 
In Gallery I. a work which 
instantly catches the eye is the 
brilliant and effective study of 
“Carmen,” by Val Prinsep (96). 
Dressed in red and black, with a lace mantilla 
over her head, saucy eyes, and crimson parted 
lips, the Spanish gipsy looks as if she were just | 
about to break forth into the gay defiant strains | 


are taking an involuntary part 
in the performance. It may 
here be remarked that, music 
and terriers seem to be as 
fashionable a combination this 
year as babies and terriers were 
a season or two ago. In Gal- 
lery IX., “A Little Musician,” 
by J. Doyle Penrose (808), is a 
small and not very remarkable 
picture of a girl in a grey 
dress, playing some pipes. “Un 
Chant d’amour,” by Maude 
Goodman (955), is an attrac- 
tive little study of a group of 
| young people in picturesque 
old-fashioned costume, who are 
seated. on a terrace. One of 
the girls is singing, presumably 
a “ Chant d’amour,” 
In Gallery X., “Some of 
the Choir,” by Jessica Hayler 
(1109), represents a very in- 
artistically arranged drawing- 
| 
| 
| 





room, a lady at the piano, and 
five small village children, 
whose attitude in singing, with 
chins down and mouths nearly 
closed,. has_ evidently been 
| studied from the life. A clever 
but peculiar picture is “ The 

Encore: Home, Sweet Home,” 
| by A, C. Tayler (1132). The 
| scene is evidently taken from a 
village concert. In the fore- 
ground are the backs of the 





‘* FAME,” BY BLAIR LEIGHTON, 


water.” No, 248 is a portrait by Professor 
Herkomer of Mr. Joseph Ludwig, who, arrayed 


in a sable suit,,is represented in the act of | 


playing his violin. The attitude of the violinist 


of “ L'amour est un oiseau rebelle.” In Gallery | is good, but the general effect of the picture is 
I]. we notice a clever portrait of Mr. George | too sombre to be pleasing. 


Henschel, by J. S. Sargent (104). The baritone- | 
conductor is represented wearing a brown velvet | 


In Gallery IV., “A Pastoral Symphony,” by 
Thomas Riley (323), is a would-be humorous 


coat and exalté expression, which last we do | study of a girl playing on a pipe for the delecta- 
not remember to have noticed as peculiar to tion of a. black terriér dog. Except that the 


him in real life. 


scene is laid out of doors, there is not much that 


“The Lost Chord,” by F. C. Umlock (174), | is appropriate in the title. The figures of the 
is not, as might have been supposed, a portrait child and dog are wooden, and the grass might 
of Madame Antoinette Sterling in the act of | just as well have been represented by a strip 
delivering her favourite ballad, but an amusing | of green American cloth nailed across the 
study of two fox-terriers, who are anxiously | canvas, as by the painter’s art. 


examining a guitar which lies on the floor. 


In Gallery V. we come to a large painting 


One of the dogs is sniffing at the sound-hole, called “Fame,” by E. Blair Leighton (456), 
and from the cock of his ears and tail, it is | which is, in our opinion, the finest musical 


audience’ heads; in the back- . 


ground, facing the spectator, is 
a small platform, on which 
stands a young lady in the act of inflicting 
upon those who have been so ill-judged as to 


only to be equalled by a bun at a railway 
station, and which has much the same effect 
upon the musical digestion. . This picture, 
clever as it is, should really have been rejected 
by the hanging committee, on the ground that 


sentation. Looking at it, one feels inclined 
to envy the French, who possess no real 
equivalent for the word “home.” It would be 
difficult to wax sentimental over a “chez nous.” 

“The Favourite Ballad,” by L. Malempré 
(1143), is a rather commonplaée little picture 
| of a’ group of Italian peasants who are listening 
| while one of their number sings a favourite 
| ballad. The singer is accompanied by a girl 
| on the guitar. The general effect is somewhat 





two fox-terriers, who, with heads 


encore her, a certain ballad, whose freshness is. 


the subject is too painful for pictorial repre- 
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rough and patchy-looking, as if 
the colour had been laid on with 
the palette-knife rather than with 





the brush. ¢ 

In the Water-colour Room are 
the following musical pictures, 
of which we can give no more | 
than the names: —“A Coming 
Violinist,” by Mary Drew (1277) ; 
“The Evening Concert at Venice,” 
by J. Thorburn Ross (1400); “A 
Little out of Tune,” by Alice 
Chambers (1463); “A Wander- 
ing Minstrel,” by J. E. Goodall 
(1531); and “The First Violin,” 
by H. D. Shepard (1557). In 
the Sculpture Room we have a 
statuette of “A Medizval 
Ministrel,” by Edward Nicholls 
(2048); “Mr. Hamish MacCunn” 
(head), by D. W. Stevenson (2071) ; 
and a graceful Egyptian-looking 
bronze statuette called “The 
Singer,” by E. Onslow Ford 


(2195). 
Among the comparatively 














limited number of pictures ex- 
hibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 

are arather larger proportion of | 
musical subjects than at the @ 
Royal Academy. In. the West 
Gallery, “ Melody,” by F. Mark- 

ham Skipworth (43), is a small and far from 
striking picture of a lady in a grey dress, seated 
at a piano. The only artistic accessories are 
an unmistakably home-made bookshelf’ and a 








‘* BABY'’S OPERA,” BY W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


No. 363, by Charles Holroyd, represents Pan, 
seated, playing on his pipe, and illustrates the 


' lines: 


grandfather’s clock, which looks as if it had | 


been brought in by mistake for a metronome. 
Judging from the subdued light, the artist must 


have had some idea of calling his picture | 


“Twilight,” or “ In the Gloaming,” before he hit 
upon the new and original title of “ Melody.” 
“Reverie,” by J. Haynes-Williams (1o1), is a 
small study of a Louis Quinze interior. 
foreground, a girl in the picturesque costume of 
the period, sits lost in a reverie, while at her 


Nor flute, nor lute, nor gittern can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan. 


Among the sculptured subjects may be noticed 
“Music,” by William Tyler (373), a marble 
bust of a girl with downcast eyes and half-open 


| mouth, evidently in the act of singing, and “The 


In the | 


feet lie her lute and open music-book. The | 


colouring is unusually rich and harmonious. 
In Mr. W. R. Symonds’ “ Mignon” (112), the 
heroine of opera and novel is represented kneel- 
ing ina corner of a church with a quantity of 


roses scattered on the ground in front of her, | 


which she is occupied in making into wreaths. 
At her side lies her mandoline. The slightly 
theatrical effect of the whole composition can 
hardly be complained of on the score of in- 
appropriateness to the subject. : 
“Harmony,” by Lovel Gurden (240), bears a 


_ certain family resemblance, as is only natural, | 
to “ Melody,” but we should say she was a poor 


relation. We must here protest against being 
tantalized by musical titles of this kind when 
they are so flatly contradicted by the pictures 
themselves. Harmony is here represented by 
a young woman in a dingy dress, who sits 
contentedly playing the piano in an unmistak- 
able lodging-house parlour. Of course her 
performance may be all that can be desired, 
but of that we have, unfortunately, no oppor- 
tunity of judging. “Dust Crowns All,” by 
E. G. Lucas (275), is a curious and’ somewhat 
inexplicable study of still life. On a table 
against a wall stands a violoncelloin company 
with a book of the musi¢ of . the. Selection 
Concert at the Handel: Festival, 1885 ; a, pair 
of green spectacles, an accotint-book, and an 





“Young Orpheus,” by Miss Spencer Stanhope 


(391), a bronze statuette, representing Orpheus 
seated, and apparently engaged in putting a 
fresh string in his harp.” - 

- Passing now to the New Gallery we find, 
in the west room,:a large portrait of Mr. Hubert 
Parry, by H. G. Herkomer (55). This picture, 
it may be remembered, was caricatured in 
Punch as the portrait of a gentleman who has 
just been struck by an extremely funny joke. 
The caricature is but little exaggerated, since 
in the original Mr. Parry’s mouth and eyes are 
screwed up into an expression of intense amuse- 
ment. Altogether;-the composer of “Judith” 
is not seen to the best advantage, and. can 
certainly not complain of having been idealized 
by the artist.. “Singing Children,” by Miss S. 
Dacre (70), is a coarsely-painted study of red- 
cheeked village children with wide-open mouths, 
which latter circumstance does not add to the 
beauty of the picture, and, judging from our own 
experience of singing children, is anything but 
true to nature. “The Lure,” by C. E. Hallé 
(198), represents a syren, who stands on a rock 
in a little’ cove, and plays her harp with one 
hand, while with the other she beckons to a 
fishing-boat, which is rapidly nearing the cove. 
Birds of prey hover above her head}-as if aware 
that she is luring the boat to destruction. The 
colouring of this picture is soft and delicate. 
‘Music, Heavenly Maid,” by E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., is a portrait of an ‘unattractive - looking 
young woman, who is evidently suffering from a 
bad” headache, ‘caused ‘by her overpowering 


old envelope.. On the wall at the back hanga wreath. She holds a violin and bow, and is in 
Portrait of Handel, and a bunch of keys. The | the act of playing pizzicato. “A Quartett— 
various “ properties” «are very cleverly painted; _ Portraits,” by. J. M. Rooke»(264), is a rather 
but we ‘are unable so much as to guess at painful picture of a “musical family,” the mem- 
a meaning which the picture is intended to | bets of which, talented though they may be, are, 
onvey, a 





unfortunately, not gifted with good looks. The 





quartett is composed of father, son, and two 
daughters. One of the latter, presumably the 
first violin, from her prominent position in the 
foreground, wears a pair of spectacles so large 
and obtrusive that they dwarf all the other 
objects in the room. The figures, musical 
instruments, and furniture seem all muddléd 
up together in inextricable confusion, while the 
colouring is crude in the extreme. Altogether, 
this work might be awarded first prize as the 
worst musical picture of the season. 

In the balcony is a small portrait in black 
and white of Dr, Joachim, by Rudolf Lehmann, 
dated 1851 (368), and a red sepia study, by 
E. R. Hughes, of Blondel, attired in a pilgrim’s 
garb, and playing a little harp (377). A funny 
little composition in coloured wax, called 
“ Music,” by Miss Nelia Casella (426), represents 
alady and gentleman in picturesque costume, 
seated in a garden. She is singing from a 
music-book which she holds upon her lap, while 
he accompanies her on the lute. _ 

As will have been gathered from the fore- 
going account, music, under different aspects, 
is unusually well represented at the Galleries 
this year. It strikes us that it might not be a 
bad speculation to start an art exhibition of 
musical pictures only, next season. An ad- 
ditional attraction might be provided in the 
shape of concerts, at which each item in the 
programme should be illustrative of some one 
of the subjects exhibited. We are willing to 
make a present of this idea to any impresario 
who is enterprising enough to take it up and 
carry it out. : 


Musical Wie ig 
looncon. 
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USICAL life in London is of a fluctuat- 

ing character in the month of June. 

If the weather is fine, society has 

much to do in flitting from concert to 

concert, flower shows, garden parties, exhibi- 
tions, etc. The faithful of St. James’s Hall go 
to the Hallé Concerts, but the crowd find it 
too hot or too dull, and there are many vacant 
seats. Richter ¢s Richter, and by his aid 
Wagner is the fashion just now;* Sarasate’s 
nerve and force conquer all hindrances ; besides, 
his meteor-like course is so soon over. M. de 
Pachmann’s wonderful Chopin recitals are also 
very attractive, but not to such an extent as 
the Spanish violinist, although his performance 
is better than ever and free from those gro- 
tesqueries which annoy the earnest and amuse 
the frivolous among his hearers. Brahms’ new 
Sonata in D minor was heard for the third 
time in London at Sir Charles Hallé’s sixth 
concert on the 14th ult., exquisitely played by 
Lady Hallé and himself. They have also pro- 
duced three of Cherubini’s quartets, more or 
less interesting; and an‘ Album Sonata by 
Wagner, which we found very dull; and a 
quartet in E flat, Op. 38, by Rheinberger, given 
on the 14th ult. instead of a new work which 
was promised by Algernon Ashton, The Rhein- 
berger was very good, whatever we may have 
missed in the new quartet, which was not forth- 
coming. - as 
The Philharmonic Society. has brought for- 
ward two new works, one of which, was pro- 
duced at. the. Crystal Palace—we allude to Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe’s Symphony in C minor; the 
other was Dr. Hubert Parry’s new Symphony 








* We give accounts of Richter’s last four concerts on page 
127. 
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F we cast a glance back over the past 
history of the pictorial art, we shall find 
that musical subjects have possessed a 
strong attraction for painters of almost 


every period. To speak only of post-medizeval | 


times, how popular with the so-called “Old 


Masters” were such subjects as St. Cecilia at | 
her organ, Apollo with his lyre, and Pan with | 
his pipes; while in the numerous representations | 
of the heavenly host, we are afforded excellent ' 


opportunities of studying the forms of the 
musical instruments of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, 
such as the regal, cithern, viol, 
and rebec, together with the 


evident he believes that a rat lies Jerdu inside 
the instrument. In the same room is a portrait 
of Madame Haas, the pianist, by Otto Schol- 
derer (191), which, large though it is, has been 
so badly hung that it is likely to be overlooked 
by a casual observer. Madame Haas, in a 
dress of pale cream-colour, is appropriately 


_ seated at her instrument with one hand resting 


on the keys. 

In Gallery III1., “‘Baby’s Opera,” by W. F. 
Yeames, R.A. (230), is chiefly remarkable as a 
study in colour calculated to set the teeth of 
the most hardened spectator on edge. A hectic 
baby sits on its hectic mother’s knee, at a light- 
blue piano. The mother wears a yellow dress, 
and a mauve cap-ribbon, and sits on a sky-blue 
and white chair. The whole picture looks as if 
it had been painted in three coats of Aspinall’s 
bath enamel, 


* “warranted to stand. boiling | 


picture in the Exhibition. In the seinetiiaaiil 
at the foot of some steps, sits an old ministrel, 
his harp silent in his hand ; his head, on which 
the laurel wreath still rests, bowed in melancholy 
resignation. On the terrace above we see his 
young and successful rival, who is singing to an 
intently listening audience, composed of the 
king and his court. “Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt es immer neu.” This little scene, 
with somewhat different accessories, has been 
enacted in the life of every singer who has out-, 
lived his prime since the days of Jubal, the 
first musician. We commend this picture. to 
the careful consideration of every young. and 
popular artiste who is inclined to give himself 
airs on the score of his vocal powers. 
In Gallery VI. we have a musical subject of 
a very different character, called ‘‘A Trio: 
Music hath Charms,” by W. H. Gore (550). 
This trio is composed of a little 
girl who plays the violin, and 





two fox-terriers, who, with heads 
thrown back, and an expression 
of acute anguish on their faces, 





method in which they were 
held and played. The Flemish 
and Dutch painters also, it will 
be remembered, made frequent 
use of musical instruments in 
the grouping of their pictures 
of still life, knowing well the 
excellent effect produced by the 
deep rich colour of a violoncello 
and the graceful form of a 
mandoline, especially when 
associated with (let us say) a 
cut lemon, a jewelled dagger, 4 
and a chased silver wine-cup. 
In our own days musical 
subjects seem to have lost none 
of their attraction for artists, 
judging from the number of 
pictures of this genre which are 
to be seen every year at our art 
exhibitions, This season cer- 
tainly forms no exception to | 
the rule, At the Academy, the | 
Grosvenor, and the New | 
| 
| 
| 


Gallery, are numerous com- 
positions which, directly or 
indirectly, may be classed 
under the heading of musical ; 
and it seems probable that a | 
brief survey of these may not 
be without interest for such of 
the readers of the AZagasine of 
Music as are unable to visit the 
galleries for themselves. 
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To begin then, as in duty 
bound, with the Royal Academy. 
In Gallery I. a work which 
instantly catches the eye is the 
brilliant and effective study of 
“Carmen,” by Val Prinsep (96). 
Dressed in red and black, with a lace mantilla 
over her head, saucy eyes, and crimson parted 


lips, the Spanish gipsy looks as if she were just | in a sable suit,,is represented in the act of | 


about to break forth into the gay defiant strains | 
of “ L’amour est un oiseau rebelle.” 
II. we notice a clever portrait of Mr. George 
Henschel, by J. S. Sargent (104). 


The baritone- | 





are taking an involuntary part 

in the performance. It may 

here be remarked that music 

and terriers seem to be as 
fashionable a combination this 

year as babies and terriers were 

a season or two ago. In Gal- 

lery IX., “A Little Musician,” 

l by J. Doyle Penrose (808), is a 
small and not very remarkable 
' picture of a girl in a grey 
dress, playing some pipes. “Un 

Chant d’amour,” by Maude 

Goodman (955), is an attrac- 

tive little study of a group of 

young people in picturesque 
| old-fashioned costume, who are 
' seated.on a terrace. One of 
the girls is singing, presumably 
a “ Chant d’amour.” 

In Gallery X., “Some of 
the Choir,” by Jessica Hayler 
(1109), represents a very in- 
artistically arranged drawing- 
room, a lady at the piano, and 
five small village children, 
whose attitude in singing, with 
chins down and mouths nearly 
closed,. has_ evidently been 
| studied from the life. A clever 
but peculiar picture is “ The 
Encore: Home, Sweet Home,” 
i by A. C. Tayler (1132). The 
| scene is evidently taken from a 
village concert. In the fore- 
ground are the backs of the 
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water.” No, 248 is a portrait by Professor 
Herkomer of Mr. Joseph Ludwig, who, arrayed 


playing his violin. The attitude of the violinist 


In Gallery lis good, but the general effect of the picture is 


too sombre to be pleasing. 
In Gallery IV., “A Pastoral Symphony,’ » by 


conductor is represented wearing a brown velvet | Thomas Riley (323), is a would-be humorous 


coat and exa/té expression, which last we do | 
tion of a. black terriér dog. Except that the 
' scene is laid out of doors, there is not much that 


not remember to have noticed as peculiar to 
him in real life. 

“The Lost Chord,” by F. C. Umlock (174), | 
is not, as might have been supposed, a-portrait | 


study of a girl playing on a pipe for the delecta- 


is appropriate in the title. The figures of the 
| child and dog are wooden, and the grass might 


of Madame Antoinette Sterling in the act of | just as well have been represented by a strip 


delivering her favourite ballad, but an amusing | 
study of two fox-terriers, who are anxiously | 
examining a guitar which lies on the floor. 
One of the dogs is sniffing at the sound-hole, 
and from the cock of his ears and tail, it is | 


of green American.cloth nailed across the 
canvas, as by the painter’s art. 





audience’ heads; in the back- 

ground, facing the spectator, is 

a small platform, on which 

stands a young lady in the act of inflicting 
upon those who have been so ill-judged as to 
encore her, a certain ballad, whose freshness is 
only to be equalled by a bun at a railway 
Station, and which has much the same effect 
upon the musical digestion. . This picture, 
clever as it is, should really have been rejected 
by the hanging committee, on the ground that 
the subject is too painful for pictorial repre- 
sentation. Looking at it, one feels inclined 
to envy the French, who possess no real 
equivalent for the word “home.” It would be 
difficult to wax sentimental over a “chez nous.” 
“The Fayourite Ballad,” by L. Malempré 
(1143), is a rather commonplaée little picture 


| of a group of Italian peasants who are listening 


In Gallery V. we come to a large painting | | while one of their number sings a favourite 


called “Fame,” by E. Blair Leighton (456), 
which is, in our opinion, the finest musical | 


| 


ballad. The singer is accompanied by a girl 
on the guitar. The general effect is somewhat 
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sisal and patchy-looking, as if 
the colour had been laid on with 
the palette-knife reer than with 





the brush. 
In the Water-colour Room are 


the following musical pictures, 
of which we can give no more 
than the names:— “A Coming 
Violinist,” by Mary Drew (1277) ; 
“The Evening Concert at Venice,” 
by J. Thorburn Ross (1400); “A 
Little out of Tune,” by Alice 
Chambers (1463); “A Wander- 
ing Minstrel,” by J. E. Goodall 
(1531); and “The First Violin,” 
by H. D. Shepard (1557). In 
the Sculpture Room we have a 
statuette of “A  Medizval 
Ministrel,” by Edward Nicholls |‘ 
(2048); “Mr. Hamish MacCunn” 
(head), by D. W. Stevenson(2071) ; 
and a graceful Egyptian-looking 
bronze statuette called “The 
Singer,” by E. Onslow Ford 
(2195). 

Among the comparatively 
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limited number of pictures ex- 
hibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
are a rather larger proportion of 
musical subjects than at the e 
Royal Academy. In. the West 

Gallery, “ Melody,” by F. Mark- 

ham Skipworth (43), is a small and far from 
striking picture of a lady in a grey dress, seated 
at a piano. The only artistic accessories are 
an unmistakably home-made bookshelf and a 
grandfather’s clock, which looks as if it had 
been brought in by mistake for a metronome. 
Judging from the subdued light, the artist must 





“ BABY'S OPERA,” 


ee See 


BY W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


No. 363, by Charles Holroyd, represents Pan, 
seated, playing on his pipe, and illustrates the 


‘ lines: 


have had some idea of calling his picture | 


“Twilight,” or “ In the Gloaming,” before he hit | 
' mouth, evidently in the act of singing, and “The 


upon the new and original title of “ Melody.” 
“Reverie,” by J. Haynes-Williams (ror), is a 
small study of a Louis Quinze interior. 


In the | 


foreground, a girl in the picturesque costume of | 


the period, sits lost in a reverie, while at her 


feet lie her lute and open music-book. The | . 
| in the west room,-a large portrait of Mr. Hubert 


colouring is unusually rich and harmonious. 
In Mr. W. R. Symonds’ “ Mignon” (112), the 
heroine of opera and novel is represented kneel- 
ing in a corner of a church with a quantity of 


roses scattered on the ground in front of her, . 


which she is occupied in making into wreaths. 
At her side lies her mandoline. The slightly 
theatrical effect of the whole composition can 
hardly be complained of on the score of in- 
appropriateness to the subject. 
“Harmony,” by Lovel Gurden (240), bears a 
certain family resemblance, as is only natural, 
' to “Melody,” but we should say she was a poor 
relation. We must here protest against being 
tantalized by musical titles of this kind when 
they are so flatly contradicted by the pictures 
themselves. Harmony is here represented by 
a young woman in a dingy dress, who sits 
contentedly playing the piano in an unmistak- 
able lodging-house parlour. Of course her 
performance may be all that can be desired, 
but of that we have, unfortunately, no oppor- 
tunity of judging. 
E. G. Lucas (275), is a curious and’ somewhat 
inexplicable study of still life. On a table 
against a wall stands a violoncello, in company 
with a book of the musi¢ of .the. Selection 
Concert at the Handel Festival, 1885; a, pair 
of green spectacles, an “account-book, and an 
old envelope. On the wall at the back hang-a 


portrait of Handel, and a bunch of keys. The | } the act of playing pizzicato. 


“Dust Crowns All,” by | 





Nor flute, nor lute, nor gittern can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan, 


Among the sculptured subjects may be noticed 


“Music,” by William. Tyler (373), a marble 


bust of a girl with downcast eyes and half-open 


Young Orpheus,” by Miss Spencer Stanhope 
(391), a bronze statuette, representing Orpheus 
seated, and apparently engaged in putting a 


| fresh string in his harp.” 


Passing now to the New Gallery we find, 


Parry, by H. G. Herkomer (55). This picture, 
it may be remembered, was caricatured in 
Punch as the portrait of a gentleman who has 
just been struck by.an extremely funny joke. 
The caricature is but little exaggerated, since 
in the original Mr. Parry’s mouth and eyes are 
screwed up into an expression of intense amuse- 
ment. Altogether, the composer of “Judith” 
is not seen to the best advantage, and. can 
certainly not complain of having been idealized 


| by the artist.. “Singing Children,” by Miss S. 


Dacre (70), is a coarsely-painted study of red- 
cheeked village children with wide-open mouths, 
which latter circumstance does not add to the 
beauty of the picture, and, judging from our own 
experience of singing children, is anything but 
true to nature. “The Lure,” by: C. E. Hallé 


| (198), represents a syren, who stands on a rock 


in a little’ cove, and plays her harp with one 
hand, while with the other she beckons to a 
fishing-boat, which is rapidly nearing the cove. 
Birds of prey hover above her head,-as if aware 
that she is luring the boat to destruction. The 
colouring of this picture is soft and delicate. 

* Music, Heavenly Maid,” by E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., is a portrait of an ‘unattractive - looking 
young woman, who is evidently suffering from a 
bad’ headache, caused by: her overpowering 
wreath. She holds a violin and bow, and is in 
“A Quartett— 


various “ properties” “are. very cleverly painted, | | Portraits,” by J. M. Rooke»(264), is a rather 
but we ‘are unable so much as to guess at painful picture ofa “ musical:family,” the mem- 
the meaning which the picture is intended to | bers of which, talented though they may be, are, 
convey, 





unfortunately, not gifted with good looks. ‘The 





quartett is al of a son, and two 
daughters. One of the latter, presumably the 
first violin, from her prominent position in the 


foreground, wears a pair of spectacles so large _ 
and obtrusive that they dwarf all the other” 


objects in the room. The figures, musical 
instruments, and furniture seem all muddled 
up together in inextricable confusion, while the 
colouring is crude in the extreme. Altogether, 
this work might be awarded first prize as the 
worst musical picture of the season. 

.In the balcony is a small portrait in black 
and white of Dr, Joachim, by Rudolf Lehmann, 
dated 1851 (368), and a red sepia study, by 
E. R. Hughes, of Blondel, attired in a pilgrim’s 
garb, and playing a little harp (377). A funny 
little composition in coloured wax, called 
“ Music,” by Miss Nelia Casella (426), represents 
a lady and: gentleman in picturesque costume, 
seated in a garden. She is singing from a 
music-book which she holds upon her lap, while 
he accompanies her on.the lute. 

As will have been gathered from the fore- 
going account, music, under different aspects, 
is unusually well represented at the Galleries 
this year. It strikes us that it might not be a 
bad speculation to start an art exhibition of 
musical pictures only, next season, An ad- 
ditional attraction might be provided in the 
shape of concerts,.at which each item in the 
programme should be illustrative of some one 
of the subjects exhibited. We are willing to 
make a present of this idea to any impresario 
who is enterprising enough to take it up and 
carry it out. 


Mudicaf loife in 
lgondon. 


—_0°-—— 


USICAL life in London is of a fluctuat- 
ing character in the month of June. 
If the weather is fine, society has 
much to do in flitting from concert to 
concert, flower shows, garden parties, exhibi- 
tions, etc. The faithful of St. James’s Hall go 
to the Hallé Concerts, but the crowd find it 
too hot or too dull, and there are many vacant 
seats. Richter ¢s Richter, and by his aid 
Wagner is the fashion just now;* Sarasate’s 
nerve and force conquer all hindrances ; besides, 
his meteor-like course is so soon over. M. de 
Pachmann’s wonderful Chopin recitals are also 
very attractive, but not to such an extent °as 
the Spanish violinist, although his performance 
is better than ever and free from those gro- 
tesqueries which annoy the earnest and amuse 
the frivolous among his hearers. - Brahms’ new 
Sonata in D minor was heard for the third 
time in London at Sir Charles Hallé’s sixth 
concert on the 14th ult., exquisitely played by 
Lady Hallé and himself. They have also pro- 
duced three of Cherubini’s quartets, more or 
less interesting; and an’ Album Sonata by 
Wagner, which we found very dull; and a 
quartet in E flat, Op. 38, by Rheinberger, given 
on the 14th ult. instead of a new work which 
was promised by Algernon Ashton, The Rhein- 
berger was very good, whatever we may have 
missed in the new quartet, which was not forth- 
coming. - 

The Philharmonic Society has brought for- 
ward two new works, one of which, was pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace—we allude to Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe’s Syniphony in °C minor; the 
other was Dr. Hubert Parry’s new Symphony 








* We give accounts of Richter's last four concerts on page 
127, 
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in C, which was composed two years ago. The 
music is distinctly English, and not German, 
in character. “It is pleasant,” says a, well- 
known critic, “to find one of our strongest 
composers, in the full vigour of his manhood, 
disdaining the mystic and sensational, and 
remembering that, though the lesson of art 
may be profound, it should be conveyed, when- 
ever possible, with simplicity and directness.” 
The Symphony met with enthusiastic approval. 
On the evening of the thunderstorm, 6th 
ult., Madame Becker-Grondahl, the Norwegian 
pianiste, gave a specially good rendering of 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto ;—the vivid and 
continuous flashes of lightning, to say nothing 
of the thunder, were very trying for the players, 
especially the pianiste. Fraulein Fillunger on 
the same occasion gave a most dramatic render- 
ing of Weber’s “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
which she sang magnificently. Friulein Spies 
has given a recital of vocal music at Princes’ 
Hall, where she appeared to better advantage 
than in her début at the Richter concerts. 
Her Italian pronunciation is dreadful ; she gave 
“Eurydice” as “ Oirydeeker,” and other words 
sounded equally uncouth ; but in German she 
is at home, and there are no drawbacks. Miss 
Ethel Bauer played on this occasion (13th ult.) 
Mendelssohn's Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
and a Ballade by Chopin. This young lady is 
a pupil of Mr. Frantzen, to whom she does 
very great credit. Mr. Frantzen accompanied 
Fraulein Spies; the concert was a remarkably 
interesting one, and the hall well filled. 

One of the most interesting concerts of the 
season was that given at therCrystal Palace by 
the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind on May 25th, Mr. Manns 
conducting. The concert commenced with the 
National Anthem, arranged by the late Sir 
Michael ,Costa. The first piece in the pro- 
gramme was Guilmant’s Symphony in D minor 
for organ and orchestra. Three blind solo 
players took part in this, Miss Emily Lucas, 





Miss Mabel Davis, and Mr. A. Lauder, each 
playing a movement on the organ ; the orchestra | 
was Mr, Manns’. The blind choir then sang 
Dr. Parry’s “Blest pair of Sirens,” the com- | 
poser himself conducting, while Mr. Alfred | 
Hollins took the organ. The choir also gave 
Gibbon’s Madrigal, “The Silver Swan,” and 
Bennett's “Come, live with me,” unaccompanied. 
Mr. Hollins gave a fine rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio in B minor for pianoforte and 
orchestra. Prizes were given by the Duchess 
of Rutland, who made a speech full of tact and 
kindly feeling. 

Concerts have also been given by the Bristol 
Glee Society, Mr. and Mrs. Brereton, Mdlle. 
Jeanne Douste, Miss Ganz, and others. 





THE death is announced at Vienna of Theodor 
Jackimowicz, aged ninety, who was for seventy years 
scene painter at the Imperial Opera. 

* * * 

OWING to the great success which he has achieved 
in New York, Dr. Von Biilow has expressed his 
intention of paying another visit to that city in March 
of next year, when he will stay for a period of six 
weeks, during which he will conduct, at the Metro- 
politan Opera - House, a series of six subscription 
concerts, and six public rehearsals, with an orchestra 
of seventy-five players. 

ek ® 

It is also stated that the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera - House have. conceived the idea of 
engaging Von Biilow as conductor for the German 
Opera season of 1890-91. Anton Leidl’s contract 
holds good one more season, besides which Von 
Builow’s engagements in Berlin and Hamburg would 
prevent his accepting the appointment for the coming 
winter, but the directors flatter themselves that they 





may be able to engage him for the year after. 
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Reading of iach. 


—_—0.— 
CHAPTER IV. 


HE Prelude in F sharp, which comes 
next, Rubinstein plays gently, Aano, 
with a singing touch, and in very 
moderate time, using a slight cres- 

cendo at bar four, and playing the first shake, 
bar seven, forte. From, this on his reading 
becomes more robust, the C sharp at bar 
twenty-six in the bass being played slightly 
sforzando, singing well on into the first of the 
next bar, the bass continuing till the end, 
marked and broad in execution, the whole 
ending forte and without ritardando. 

Of course this Prelude, as one may see at a 
glance, requires from a student the greatest 
attention as to rhythm and nicety of touch. 

Rubinstein’s /egato here is something to 
dream of. 

Czerny’s reading of the entire differs. radi- 
cally from Rubinstein’s.. He plays the Prelude 
allegretto, which certainly seems wrong, for 
it spoils the poetry; but at bar seven, where 
the bass has an imitation of the treble, he has, 
on the first beat, and on the seventh beat of the 
bar, a very effective sforzando. 

The Fugue Rubinstein takes in moderate 
time and very broadly, without uance, and 
Sorte. 





Czerny reads it a/legretto pi acevole and piano, 
and the subject he phrases as follows :— 
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Rubinstein, however, Ifas nothing of this ; his 
reading is more robust and manly, less affected, 
and therefore more effective. He phrases as 
follows :— 


























From bar seven on, especially where the semi- 
quaver episode occurs, 


he infuses a touch of broad humour into his 
reading, which relieves the whole from dulness. 
Then at the close he plays the last bars in 
strict ¢empo, and without the Zoco rall. of 
Czerny. 

The Prelude, No. 14, in F sharp minor, 
which comes next, is one of the most effective, 
from a virtuoso point of view. It requires the 
clearest, cleanest, most brilliant playing pos- 
sible. Rubinstein takes it ad/egro, playing the 
first F sharp in the bass in such a manner that 
it sings distinctly throughout the entire bar, 
although he plays the flowing passage of semi- 
quavers in the treble with a full rich touch. 

The entire motive he phrases in the following 
fashion :— 






































And all through, where the subject occurs, he 
gives it predominance, phrasing it exactly as in 
the first bar. ° 

Czerny gives it as subjoined below— 
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both Rubinstein and he ending forte. 

The Fugue is amongst the most known of 
the severely beautiful ones. Rubinstein plays 
it very slowly, almost /exéo, and with a marked 
gravity, giving the subject /or¢e, and phrasing 
as follows :— 















































| And inall cases where the voices have holding 
notes, he plays these with such a firm touch 
_ that they sing their full length distinctly, with- 
/out being louder than the quavers singing 


against them, 

Czerny phrases as follows :— 
legato ad espressivo. 

mf —= 











and ends fianissimo and rallentando. Rubin- 
stein also ending franissimo but without 
vallentando, 

The Prelude in G major which follows is a 
veritable etude, and a favourite one with pro- 
fessors ; therefore many and various are the 
existing ways of reading it. 

Rubinstein plays it more or less without 
nuance, and with a brilliance and roundness of 
touch few students will be likely to attain to. 
The general characteristic of his manner of 
playing is a noticeable boldness, every note of 
the group of three semiquavers being rounded, 
clear, and firm in touch, and each note like unto 
the other. 

He reads the Prelude a//egro, ending with a 
hardly perceptible ra//entando and fortissimo, 

Czerny also reads it a//egro, ending fortissimo, 
but without radlentando, 

The Fugue belonging to this Prelude is of 
much the same character. Rubinstein phrases 
the subject as following :— 
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Czerny reading instead thus— 
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But whereas Czerny gives the subject piano, 
Rubinstéin instead gives it out like a roll of 
thunder. Every note has a force and a meaning, 
almost a defiance. At the safne time, Rubin- 
stein’s reading is far from being only a rattle 
of notes, an etude, although every tiote is given 
with delightful accuracy and preeision, and not 
at all hurried. Ad/egro he takes it, the subject 
and all the various parts being treated, not as 
a means of virtuosic display, but for the display 
of that higher intélligetice which Biilow always 
designates as “#usikalisch,” ‘a word signifying 
much more than our English word musical. 

The Finale Rubinstein plays mezzo forte, not 
pianissimo, as Czerny. 

The Prelude and Fugue following in G minor, 
No.-16, belongs to the class of well-known and 
favourite ones, afd also to those over which 
Rubinstein and Biilow differ much. 

Rubinstein takes the Prelude as Biilow und 
Czerny, lenté moderato, but whilst Rabitiitein 
plays the first bar with the shake on g ¥ather 
piano, maintaining the same tone throughout 
the entire bar, and playing the bass quite 
gently, Biilow has ‘a ‘noticeable cvescendo and 
diminuendo after the following manner— 











Czerny takes it with the first note forte, and 
the rest Jiano, The second bar Rubinstein 
phrases thus— 





























From that out each follows his own method 
after the same manner’; but whilst Biilow ends 
piano and Czerny pianissimo, and both without 
railentando, Rubinstein employs a slight one 
and a pianissimo, which, however, does not—- 
after his own admirable fashion—prevent the 





soprano, alto, and tenor parts from singing | 
their last notes with a resonance that. is very | 
beautiful and most effective. | 

All three are at loggerheads over the Fugue, | 
the doctors here disagreeing most remarkably ; 
and for the benefit of students I shall give all 
three methods. But I should like to remark 
that although I have heard many good players 
read it after Czerny’s idea, Biilow himself plays 
tas he reads it, yet Rubinstein’s method 
appears to me the best of thethree. Of course, 
this is a pure matter of taste, and I give it only 
for what it is worth; but I found a calm beauty 
in Rubinstein’s reading lacking in the others, 
4 repose and simplicity that was most charming. 
I shall first give Rubinstein’s method. 

He plays the entire Fugue very fiano, very 
gently and /egato, and very andante, phrasing 
the subject as follows :— . 


























| orchestration, but here we miss the drama. 
| vocal parts were taken by Miss Anna Williams ard 














Then at bars eighteen and nineteen he uses 
a slight crescendo, commencing piano again, bar 
twenty-one, where the subject comes in in the 
treble. 

The last bars he ends very iano, and per- 


| fectly /egato; in fact, as he reads them they are 
| full of a perfect repose. 

Biilow commences forte, and in a much more 
robust manner, playing in the ¢emfo of the true 
He phrases as below :— 


Bach allegro. 























employing the same forte and piano marks, 
and the same phrasing all through wherever 
the subject occurs, and phrasing the last bar 
as follows, and finishing forte and in a markedly 
robust manner :— 















































‘The / natural in the last bar but one of 
Czerny’s edition does not appear in the Bach 
Gesellschaft edition, and is therefore not played 
by Rubinstein. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Richter Concerto. 


— oO — 

AY 22nd being the seventy-sixth birthday 
anniversary of the Baireuth master, it was 
only natural that Herr Richter should 
devote the whole of the programme to 

Wagner’s music for the third concert on May 20th. It 
can, of course, be said that the only proper way to cele- 
brate such an anniversary would be to give a perform- 
ance of one of his works on the stage, but it must be 
acknowledged that, with one exception, the piéces 
were the best that could be selected. The earlier 
operas were only represented by the “ Flying Dutch- 
man” overtare. The “Siegfried” Idylle, one of 
Wagner’s few contributions to the concert-platform, 
came next. The Funeral March from ‘‘ Gétter- 
dammerung,” the introduction to the third act of 
“Die Meistersinger,” the introduction and . closing 
scene from ‘‘ Tristan,” and the ‘‘ Walkiirenritt ” com- 
pleted the instrumental programme. These are all so 
interesting musically that the stage can be dispensed 
with :. indeed for two of them there is no stage 
action. Itis true that the Love Duet from “ Die 
Walkiire” is full of lovely melody and delicate 
‘The 


Mr. Lloyd. The former sang with much feeling and 
intelligence. She undertook: the music at «short 


notice, so this may account for .a certain reserve 





which, until near the close, she manifested, Mr. 
Lloyd was in excellent voice. The performances by 
the band on this evening were of exceptional merit, 
and reflected the highest credit on the conductor. 
St. James’s Hall was crowded in every part ; and 
there can be no mistake that Wagner’s music is now 
extremely popular. Herr Richter and Mr. Henschel 
find that a Wagner programme always draws a large 
audience. 

On May 27th the concert commenced with Men- 
delssohn’s overture to ‘‘Athalie,” one of that 
master’s most characteristic compositions. In the 
conducting of this work, Herr Richter showed more 
energy than is his wont. Perhaps he fears being 
accused of lukewarmness with regard to a composer 
for whom he is supposed to have little sympathy. 
Mr. E. Lloyd was announced to sing at this concert, but, 
owing to indisposition, was unable to appear. This was 
a great disappointment, for he was down for Lohen- 
grin’s ‘‘ Farewell,” and to take part in the stirring 
Mime and Siegfried Duet at the close of the first act of 
** Siegfried,” in which the young herorecasts the famous 
sword ‘‘Nothung.” However, in place of these two ex- 
cerpts, Herr Richter gave again the ‘‘ Siegfried” Idylle 
and the ‘‘F lying Dutchman” overture, and repeated his 
successes of the previous week. We never indeed 
remember to have heard a finer rendering of the 
‘“*Tdylle.” The “ Walkiirenritt” (Ride of the Walky- 
ries) is one of the pieces in which the conductor and his 
gallant band are certainly unrivalled. After a few 
minutes’ interval, the concert concluded with Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and the performance of 
this greatest of tone-pictures was all that could ‘be 
desired, Herr Richter is not always happy in his 
contrasts: in fact, at times, they are positively dis- 
turbing, as when, for example, Liszt’s merry Gipsy 
music falls upon one’s ear immediately after the 
solemn strains of the Parsifal Vorspiel. But nothing 
could be more delightful and refreshing than the 
placid opening strains of the Pastoral after the noise 
and excitement of the Walkyrie music. There was a 
large and exceedingly enthusiastic audience. 

The concert on June 3rd was one of exceptional 
interest. Herr Richter gives very little vocal miusic, 
and when he does, it is, as a rule, confined to excerpts 
from Wagner’s music-dramas. But this time the 
programme announced ‘Che faro” of Gluck, and 
some Liéder with pianoforte accompaniment. Miss 
Hermine Spies, a German vocalist, whose name: is 
well known on the Continent, made her first appear- 
ance in London. After the ‘‘ Euryanthe” overture, 
which was brilliantly played by the band, the lady 
sang the ‘‘Che faro.” She has a rich wide-com- 
passed mezzo-soprano voice, and it was soon evident 
that she was a vocalist of no ordinary ability. But 
her reading of the music betrayed excitement or 


nervousness. .However afterwards she gave “ Der 


Tod und das Madchen” with Wonderful expression 
and dramatic power, and her stieess was at once 
assured. SeNowmein’s ‘‘ Waldesgespriich” and two 
Lieder by BraWitis Were interpreted with equal skill 
and charm. %n te second one by Brahms, “ Verge- 
bliches SténdeWen,” the change of tone for the ‘‘ He” 
and “She” staveas wis quite strikitg. She was 
enthusiastically applauded, and forcéd,to repeat it. 
Miss Spies has ¢ome, sung, and at onde conquered, 
She was ably adeomhpanied by M. T. Friitzen. 

The programme included the orchestral description 
of Siegfried’s approach to the rock witere Brfinmhilde 
lay sleeping, avd tle journey of Siegfried to the 
Rhine from the Ring des Nibelungen—magnificent 
pieces of towe-painting, which unfortunately lose 
much of their weanitg in the concért-room. The 
performance wie éxeélient. The Tannhiiuser over- 
ture i eelteiily wo wevelty, but it was a treat to 
listem to the spivited and finished performance under 
the divwetion of Herr Richter. concert closed 
with Bralens’ delightful Symphony in F (No. 3). 
This work, first played at these concerts in 3884, is 
one of the compuser’s finest contributions to this 
branch of musical art, and each time it is given 
it seems to gain more hold of the public, The 
passionate opening Allegro and the energetic Finale 
are the most important sections, but certainly the 
simple Andante and the bewitching Allegretto first 
helped to bring it into favour. 

The programme of the sixth concert opened with 
Schumann’s glowing ‘‘ Manfred” overture. 
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Herr Carl Mayer gave a most effective rendering of 
Sach’s Monologue ‘‘ Was duftet doch der Flieder” 
from the second act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” This was 
followed by Dvordk’s Symphonic Variations, first 
introduced into England by Herr Richter in 1887. 
Of the skill and charm shown in these Variations 
there is no question. The only point to which one 
can perhaps take exception is the sameness of time 
and tonality in the first thirteen Variations. The 
work was brilliantly performed and well received. 

The magnificent closing scene from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” 
** Wotan’s Farewell and the Fire Music,” was given 
with Herr Mayer as representative of the stern god, 
and Fraulein Fillunger as that of the daring Briinn- 
hilde. The singing of both artists, though charac- 
terized by much vocal charm, lacked dramatic 
intensity, and the earlier part of the duet sounded 
somewhat tame in consequence. 

The concert closed with Schubert’s grand Sym- 
phony in C, a work in which the ** heavenly lengths ” 
of the master never weary, The performance was an 
exceedingly fine one, the tremendous activity and 
energy of the first and last -movements being splen- 
didly brought out. Herr Richter takes the slow move- 
ment a trifle faster than other conductors, Its length 
is accordingly less apparent, but so too is its tender 
beauty. The audience was large and appreciative. 





Oe Hudderdfiefa 
GRoral Society. 
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Formation of the Society. 


HE Huddersfield Choral Society, into 
which not only the Philharmonic, but 
many of the other smaller societies, 
became; subsequently merged, dates its 

constitution from the year 1836,—as we gather 
from the “ Preamble,” “dated at the Plough 
Inn, Westgate, Huddersfield, this 7th day of 
June 1836,” and signed by the sixteen original 





MR, JAMES BATTYE, 
One of the Founders of the Society in 1836, its first 
Librarian, and Conductor from 1851 to 1857, 


founders,—although in a less definitely organized 
form it existed for some years previous to that 
date, the earlier meetings having been held at 
Paddock. 


The object of the Society, as set forth in 
Rule 1, was “The improvement of the talent 
and taste of this town and neighbourhood in 
the performance of sacred and choral music, 
overtures,” etc. 

Meetings for practice were held monthly, on 
the Friday on or before the full moon, and 
concerts for subscribers quarterly. Each mem- 
ber was also required to pay an admission fee 
of 5s. and a half-yearly subscription of 2s. 6d. 

Rule g may be cited as evidence that the 
material requirements of the members were by 
no means overlooked ; it ran as follows :— 

“That on the monthly nights each member 

shall have allowed three’ gills of ale, 
bread, cheese, etc. ; and on the quarterly 
nights, such other refreshments as shall 
be agreed upon by the Committee.” 

That, in the opinion of the founders, the 
moral and religious interests of the members 
also required to be carefully safeguarded, the 
following rule sufficiently attests :— ; 

Rule 28.—“ That no person shall be a mem- 

ber of this Society who /reguents the 
* Hall of Science’ or amy of the ‘Social- 
ist meetings,’ nor shall the Librarian be 
allowed to lend copies of music (know- 
ingly) belonging to this Society to any 
Socialist, upon pain of expulsion.” 

The presence of such a rule carries us back 
to the troublous times of. the great Socialist 
agitation then existing. 

Huddersfield was greatly affected by this 
movement, and was one of the few towns which 
built its own “ Hall of Science,” in the services 
of which music played an important part. 

Although the imposition of such a rule at the 
present day would properly be regarded as an 
act of unmitigated intolerance, allowance must 
be made for the existence of strong feeling on 
the part of the founders, many of whom being 
associated with Church choirs not unnaturally 
looked upon men whom they regarded as 
infidels, as well as Socialists, as being unfitted 
to take part in the performance of works of 
such high religious tone as those which formed 
the staple of the Society’s library. 

For its original formation and _ suecessful 
direction during the first. twenty years of its 
existence, the Society was mainly indebted to 





| the self-denying efforts of the late Messrs. James 


| and Edward Battye and Mr. Henry Horn. 


| Mr. Horn was appointed leader in 1836, and 


continued to hold that post until his death in 
1851. A thorough musician and an accom- 
plished violinist, his sound counsel and careful 
guidance were of enormous advantage to the 
early members of the Society, by whom he 
was deservedly held in high esteem. 

The Battyes were twin brothers, and their 
long connection with and devoted services to the 
Society are still a treasured tradition amongst 
the members. Mr. Edward Battye acted as 
secretary almost from the formation until 1860, 
and his brother James acted as librarian from 
the very first, until the death of Mr. Horn, when 
he was elected leader. 

Mr. James Battye, who held the office of 
parish clerk, was probably the best musician 
this district has produced. Of an extremely 
modest and unpretentious disposition, he has 
left an enduring record of his ability as a 
composer, in a number of excellent glees and 
anthems. 

His glees, twelve in number, are published by 
Mr. Daniel Scholefield, of Huddersfield, an old 
member of the Choral Society, who owns the 
copyright, and of these the following (some of 
which have attained wide popularity) deservedly 
rank among the best compositions extant in this 
form, viz: “Hail! Memory Hail!” “ Hail, 
Bounteous May!” “The Butterfly,” “How 








short, sweet Flower,” “ Descend, O Shower,” 
and “ Ode to the Sun.” 

Mr. Battye also carried off the Gresham first 
prize in 1846 for his anthem, “ My Soul truly 
waiteth,” in competition with some of the lead- 
ing composers of the day. 





MR, R, S, BURTON, 
Conductor from 1857 to 1875. 


From the list of members published in 1843 
we gather that the entire strength of the 
Society—band and chorus—was about eighty, 
and the numbers remained about the same for 
the next ten years. 

The first concert of which I have been able to 
obtain any record was held’ December 28, 
1842, when Schillerss “Song of the Bell” 
(Romberg) was given, followed by selections 
from Haydn, Mozart, Handel, and Hummel, 
the principals being Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. 
Lister Peace (mother of Dr. A. L. Peace, of 
Glasgow), Mr. Geo. Milnes, and Mr. Geo. 
Wilkinson. These quarterly concerts were 
regularly given in the Philosophical Hall, 
Ramsden Street (on the site of which the 
Theatre Royal now stands), the chief works 
performed being Handel’s oratorios, ‘The 
Messiah” in particular, with occasional devia- 
tions in the direction of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, etc. 


Mr. R. S. Burton appointed Conductor. 


On the death of their devoted leader, Mr. 
J. Battye, in October 1858, in default of a suit- 
able local musician, the choice of the members 
fell upon one of the most famous musicians 
Yorkshire has produced, Mr. Robert Senior 
Burton, the well-known organist of Leeds Parish 
Church, who was accordingly appointed con- 
ductor in November 1858, and continued to 
hold that post until the year 1875. 

Some amusing stories are told illustrative of 
the condition of the band when Mr. Burton 
took hold. Whilst many of the members were 
unquestionably good musicians and excellent 
performers, there were others whose zeal far out- 
ran their taste and discretion. For example, a 
well-known local trombone player (who, it is said, 
knew the orchestral parts of most of Handel’s 
oratorios by heart), in the performances of those 
works in which the trombone part is light, would 
insist on filling in by playing the ‘cello or 
contra-bass parts on his instrument, with what 
result may be imagined. 











Sebe, See 


A anit of ‘laxity and indifference to > direction 
also existed on the part of some of the members, 
which ill accorded with Mr. Burton’s sense of 
the fitness of things, and in his anxiety to secure 
more perfect performances, he strongly urged 
the introduction at the concerts of a few 


MR, JOSHUA MARSHALL, 
Conductor from 1875 to 1885. 


additional:‘instrumentalists from other towns. 

This, although carried to a-very limited ex- 
tent as compared with what has since been 
done, gave rise to. a certain amount of heart- 
burning and dissension among the members, 
who were in some cases displaced from the 
positions they had hitherto occupied. 

During Mr. Burton’s seventeen years’ tenure 
of office, however, there was a considerable 
accession of members, and under his able 
direction a decided improvement was made in 
the character of the performances, especially in 
the direction of phrasing and expression. 

Moreover, whilst disclaiming any intention to 
institute a comparison between the state of the 
Society at that period and at the present, as 
regards general culture and perfection of ex- 
semble, it should be remembered, to the credit 
of the Society, that it realized in a marked 
degree one of the chief purposes of its institu- 
tion, by affording an opening to native talent 
which might otherwise have been unrecognised. 
For example, it was at the Society’s concerts, 
at which she was for many years indispensable 
as a principal soloist, that Miss Crosland (who 
passed away in the spring of the present year) 
found opportunity for the full exhibition of her 
great powers as a contralto vocalist. Those 
who heard the magnificent voice of this lady 
in the glorious contralto solos of the great 
oratorios, and in duets with Mrs. Sunderland, 
will agree that Dr. Wesley did not use the 
language of exaggeration when he said of her 
that, possessing such a voice, with the 
addition of a little culture, she might well 
aspire to occupy the very highest position as 
a contralto soloist, and achieve a reputation, 
not merely local, but national or even world- 
wide. 

Amongst the old members still living, who 
continue to reflect honour on their a/ma mater, 
may be mentioned Mr. Joe Walker, sub- 
precentor, and Mr. D, Whitehead, principal 
tenor of Durham Cathedral, Mr. William Coates 
of the Temple Church, and Mr. T. W. Hanson 
of St. Paul’s, 

















Holding at this time also the post, te con- 
ductor to societies in Leeds, York, Wakefield, 
Sheffield, Barnsley, and Halifax, the great 
object of Mr. Burton’s ambition was to form a 
resident Yorkshire orchestra in connection 
with the Yorkshire Choral Union, which body 
was made up of representatives of these 
societies. 

In this laudable. endeavour Mr. Burton was 


supported by Sir Peter Fairbairn, of Leeds; 
| but the death of that gentleman prevented its 
realization, and to the present day we are |. 
‘| dependent on the assistance of instrumentalists 
‘| from the adjoining county at all our best 
me | concerts, 


In 1860 the Yorkshire - Choralists (including 
a contingent.from Huddersfield) visited London, 


¥: and sang before the Queen and Prince Consort 
at Buckingham Palace, under the conductorship 


of Mr. Burton. Mrs. Sunderland and Mr. 
Richard Garner (who sang the bass solos at the 
Huddersfield Choral Society’s Concerts, without 
fee, for about twenty years) were principal 
soloists. 

Towards the close of Mr. Burton’s connection 


| with the Society, public support somewhat 


waned, and the Society fell into debt—a result 
no doubt in a great measure attributable to the 
fact that (the Philosophical Hall having been 
converted into a theatre) the town possessed 
no room suitable for holding an_oratario 
concert. 

Inthe year 1875 it was thought advisable by 
the majority of the members that a local con- 
ductor should be again appointed, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Joshua Marshall, who then held the 
leading position in music in the town, was 
elected conductor. 

An impulse was immediately given to the 
progress of the Society by the introduction of 
fresh energy, the increase in the frequency of 
the rehearsals, and the arousing of a greater 
local esprit-de-corps. The numerical strength 
of the Society was also considerably augmented, 
and the movement for the provision of a new 
Town Hall, which should contain a large 
concert room, helped to arouse a more general 
interest. 

The culminating point was reached in 
October 1881, on the opening of the Town 
Hall, which was celebrated by the holding of 
a three days’ Musical Festival on a grand scale. 

The works performed were Mendelssohn’s 
“‘Elijab,” Berlioz’s “Faust,” Spohr’s “Last 
Judgment,” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater ;” 
and two miscellaneous concerts were also given. 
The principals engaged were Mesdames Albani, 
Patey, and Davies, and Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, 
Santley, and King. Mr. Charles Hallé con- 
ducted, bringing with him his famous orchestra. 
The Choral Society’s chorus, which now num- 
bered over 250 voices, had undergone a careful 
course of preparation for this important occa- 
sion, under the direction of Mr. Marshall, and 
the result proved most gratifying to all con- 
cerned, 

At the close of the festival, Mr. Hallé ex- 
pressed his unqualified satisfaction with the 
-way the choruses had been sung, and said “he 
had had to conduct a good many choruses, but 
had never found a better, hardly perhaps so 
good a one, as he had found in Huddersfield. 
For refinement, perfect truth of intonation and 
expression, and especially for power, he did not 
think they could be surpassed, if even equalled, 
for the same number.” 

An attack of illness, which continued with 
much severity for about two years, unfortunately 
incapacitated Mr. Marshall from the discharge 
of his duties as conductor, and Mr. John North, 
who had acted as Mr. Marshall’s deputy, was 
elected to succeed him in 1885. 
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Since Mr. North’s accession to the post 
(despite his youth), the high appreciation in 
which his abilities are held has been markedly 
shown by the fact of his having been appointed 
also conductor of the Huddersfield Glee and 
Madrigal and Philharmonic Societies, and the 
Holmfirth, Skipton, and Todmorden Choral 


‘| Societies. Under Mr. North’s direction the 


Huddersfield Society has continued to make 
steady progress, until now the total member- 
ship numbers 450. 

It would, however, be quite beyond the scope 
of the present article, which should be regarded 
as simply a brief retrospective sketch of the 
Society’s past history, to dwell at length. on its 
more recent career. 

The concerts. of the Society have now 
attained huge proportions, the most eminent 
soloists being engaged, and everything done to 
render their productions as perfect as possible ; 
whilst the growing appreciation of the public is 
shown by crowded audiences and increased 
subscription lists. 

On the occasion of the performance of Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout’s “ Hereward” in ‘October 1886, 
the composer paid a very high compliment to 
the members, especially the chorus, and sub- 
sequently, as a mark of his appreciation, 
intimated his intention to write a new work 
expressly dedicated to the Society. 

This promise Mr. Prout redeemed October 
7, 1887, when, under the baton of the composer 
himself, ‘The Red Cross Knight” was first pro- 
duced with complete success. 

The achievements of the Huddersfield choirs 
at the London Eisteddfod in 1887 will be fresh 
in the minds of most of your readers, and we 
believe that the season which has just closed 
has been the ‘most successful the Society has 
ever had. 

May we not hope that the members of this 
great Society may go steadily forward in the 
pursuit of their high mission fur the elevation 
and enjoyment of the vast population amongst 
whom they live, and still further extend the 
refining influence of the art to which they are 
so earnestly devoted. | 





MR. JOHN NORTH, 
The present Conductor, elected 1885. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. J. E. Shaw, 
photographer, of Huddersfield, for his kindness 
in furnishing us with the portraits of Mrs. 
Sunderland, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. North. 
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II. 
A SNAPPED STRING, 


“ ARRIAGES are made in heaven.” 
So runs the old saying, and it was 
endorsed by old Brigitta. She 
vowed that these two had been 

born for cach other, that no one save Paul de 
Lokmaria could ever have comforted Thérése 
after her father’s death, or succeeded in per- 
suading her to exchange the 7é/e of artist for 
wife. For, of course, this was the sequel to 
that afternoon’s experience on the Mont 
d’Espérance, which ended so tragically for the 
two sisters, ‘Their appearance at the Dolville 
theatre was the last ever made by them in 
public; and when the days of mourning for 
the Signor Florentia were ended, Thérése was 
married to the young French officer who had 
made such sudden and vehement love to her 
as fairly to carry her maiden heart by assault. 

There is more or less risk, of course, in 
all marriages; in those between persons of 
different nationalities such a risk is, however, 
immeasurably heightened, and when to the 
difference of race is added that of caste and 
prejudice, it stands to reason that the chances 
of even-toned everyday happiness of the sort 
men look for after the inevitable cooling down 
of their first passion are indeed dangerously 
hazarded, ’ 

M. de Lokmaria’s marriage with an Italian 
player of no family was looked on as a com- 
plete mésalliance by most of his kinsmen, who 
were at no pains to conceal their feelings on 
the subject, and managed to do violence to 
those of the young wife before she had borne 
Paul’s ancient Breton name a year.and a day. 
If his parents had been still living, there is no 
doubt that his romance would have ended 
where it began, and Paul would have left the 
world considerably the worse for the remainder 
of his sojourn in it. 

Cross a Frenchman in a real love affair, and 
you are pretty sure to turn him into a devil. 
Give him his head, on the other hand, and you 
do not therefore necessarily secure his happi- 
ness. In some natures jealousy is the invari- 
able handmaid of love: it was so here. And, 
curiously enough, that which came _ between 
Paul and his wife was that which, in the first 
instance, had brought them together; in other 
words, the violin that in her hand had wrought 
such marvels in his own soul and spirit. It 
may seem strange that he could have suffered 
jealousy about so divine and healing an art as 
music, yet it was none the less truce that on this 
point the experience of hushand and wife was 
tinged by the bitter waters of strife, and each 
jarred strangely on the ether. He had married 
a woman whose very soul was in her music, 
ang he cayld not fully enter into a nature to 
which, consciously or unconscioysly, the deepest 
cmotions of life seemed but to serve as material 
to work upon through the medium of its art. 
Still less could he understand that she impera- 
tively demanded an audience, as a painter 
demands exhibition, and an author perusal. 

Paul’s notions of marri¢d happiness were 
that his wife should continue to charm him by 
her beauty, should bear him children worthy of 
his very ancient race, and should play to him 
in the evening when he was not too tired to 
listen to her. These were natural ideas enough, 
only—he had married the wrong woman. By 
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the time the first white heat of his great and 
overmastering passion had in some degree 
subsided, he had begun to realize with dismay 
that there were depths in his wife’s nature that 
lay beyond his ken altogether, that when she 
took the violin in her hand she was literally 
transformed, and that on the rare occasions 
after her marriage when she met with a kindred 
spirit to whom her music was like an inspira- 
tion, she became another being, and one who 
for himself alone had no separate existence. 
She loved her husband indeed most faithfully, 
but she loved her art besides’: he loved only 
herself, and demanded from her more than she 
really had to give. Such a state of things, if 
not uncommon, has in it nevertheless all the 
elements of tragedy. The greater the illusion, 
the more bitter the disappointment ; and Thérése 
could not but remember that her husband’s love 
towards her had been first called forth by the 
exercise of the very art to which later he showed 
himself certainly indifferent and (as she per- 
suaded herself at times, not without some show 
of reason) offensively hostile. And inasmuch 
as the serpent penetrates sooner or later into 
most Edens, it was not long before Madame de 
Moussae began to whisper against the prudence 
or propriety of allowing his wife to play so con- 
stantly at the General’s crowded receptions. 

The regiment had been moved to Tourville, 
a gay and sparkling garrison town, of which 
Madame de Moussae would fain have been the 
reigning beauty. She had never forgiven Paul’s 
fancied slights to herself on the night of the 
famous concert, and she took her revenge in a 
truly feminine way—not by any direct quarrel 
with himself, but by whispers and suggestions 
which presently reached his ears, that his wife 
was making her talent cheap, and that the 
General only continued to pay her such marked 
attention because she saved him the hire of 
professional musicians at his evening parties. 

Paul’s anger when this venomous speech was 
reported to him was scarcely to be wondered 
at, but alas! for his future peace of mind, he 
was foolish enough to give Madame de Moussae 
the gratification of seeing how it rankled, by 
rejecting all future invitations for his wife, and 
forbidding her to play from henceforth in any 
salon but her own. This was the first serious 
breach between him and poor Thérése, and 
it became a bitter memory to him when the 
time came to look back upon his vanished 
yesterdays. 

His General was, of course, deeply offended, 
for his interest in the charming Italian girl had 
been altogether devoid of any unworthy motive 
or sordid after-thought. Needless to say also 
that Madame de Moussae’s spiteful tongue was 
by no means silenced, inasmuch as she chose to 
see in Paul’s behaviour a decisive proof that his 
fair wife was scarcely to be trusted. And so 
passed away the second summer of Thérése’s 
wedded life, in which she realized sadly the 
falsity of those golden visions of perfect love 
and undying sympathy in which she had in- 
dulged so freely during the period of her engage- 
ment, 

Matters were in this state when she received 
one afternoon an unexpected visit from the aged 


curé of an outlying village about two miles | 
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‘She assented willingly to his proposal, and 
further, allowed her name to appear in the hand- 
bills announcing the concert. It so happened 
that Paul was absent at the time on military 
duty in the country, and the first announcement 
he received of his wife’s proceedings was through 
the immense placards that met his eyes as he 
rode back into town at the head of his jaded 
company. 

Afterwards, indeed, he remembered with re- 
morseful tenderness that it was just by such 
means he had first known her. Now he could 
only gnash his teeth in silent fury at her flat 
disobedience, as he conceived it, to his express 
wishes, 

Her amazement at his indignation only added 
fuel to its fierce flame, which presently kindled 
her own, and caused her to retaliate to his bitter 
accusations with a vehemence that amazed 
him. 

“Did he wish to imply,” she asked fiercely, 
“that she was dragging his name through the 
mire because she had allowed it to appear in 
connection with a pious work? Was he then 
ashamed of her becauge she had once played in 
public?’ Had 4t come to this, that he had en- 
tirely forgotten his old protestations of love and 
gratitude to her art? Was it to insult her thusf 
that he had brought her away from the grave o 
her father, vowing to love and comfort her for 
ever?” 

All this and much more did she pour out to 
him in her uncontrolled anger and amazement. 
The flood of her excited feeling met his own, 
and clashed with it like a mighty eygre at a 
river’s mouth with the outflowing waters ; and, 
alas! with much the same results of devastation. 

“Madame de Moussae was right,” he said at 
last, flinging out of the room with an oath, the 
first she had ever heard from him. ‘‘She said 
the public was your god. Zh dien! you can wor- 
ship your idol from henceforth. It is all over 
between us two!” 

She remained there for hours after he had 
left her, crushed and motionless, hearing 
only those last terrible words he had flung at 
her as he closed the door. To her simple but 
passionately artistic nature, his anger was in- 
comprehensible. The life she had led before 
her marriage had been so blameless in its spot- 
less purity, that she was at a loss to understand 
Paul’s feelings about its publicity. An audience 
to her was as indispensable as her violin. The 
one was the counterpart of the other, and she 
could not enter into the inborn class prejudice 
that shrank from all notoriety in women as from 
an infectious pestilence. 

Her baby was brought in to her towards 
evening, but she sent it away. In her present 
mood she could not bear to look upon its uncon- 
scious smile, or feel the unconscious caress of 
its tiny fingers. Finally, she ordered the car- 
riage, and having written a few hurried lines to 
her husband, she drove away in the direction of 
the old village church, to whose restoration she 
had hoped to contribute by the exercise of her 
beloved art. 

Meanwhile Paul himself had undergone many 
and severe reproaches from his bitter self. 
Angry as his wife’s passionate retaliation had 
made him at the time, he was at once too just 


beyond Tourville, of which the church, as she | and too generous not to admit to himself on 
remembered to have heard, was fast falling into | calmer reflection that it was but too well 
ruin. The old man presently explained his grounded. She had meant no harm; nothing, 
errand. The identity of Madame de Lokmaria | indeed, but good, by her promise to play at the 
with one of the famous sisters Florentia had concert, and he had been a brute—worse than 


penetrated even to his hermit’s cell, and with 
the bold humility of his order he had come to 
ask her to place her genius at the disposal of 
the Holy Church, and play at an approaching 
sacred concert for the benefit of the dilapidated 


building in which he had so long ministered. 


a brute—a fiend, to taunt her with that vulgar 
woman’s malicious words. 

He was passing by the open door of the 
cathedral as he made this self-condemnatory 
reflection, and a burst of familiar music was 


wafted at the same moment to his now repent- 
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ant and softened ears.. It was the same hymn 
to the Virgin which she had played that event- 
ful night at Dolville; and now, as then, it moved 
him to a sudden and overwhelming compunc- 
tion. When he came out, after listening to the 
sweet voices of the choir boys as they practised 
for the morrow’s festival, it was with the firm 
resolve to take back those shameful words which 
now burnt so remorsefully on his consciousness, 
and to make a manly apology to his wife for the 
pain they must have caused her. 

He went back to their pretty home, the home 
he had taken such delight in adorning for his 
dark-eyed bride—his wild bird, as he had once 
called her, whom he had caught and tamed upon 
the Hill of Hope. 

Alas! he had caged her all too closely, and 
she was gone ; his bird was fled, never more to 
be caught or tamed by mortal man. Before the 
night fell he knew that his repentance had 
come too late. He had snapped a string of 
that priceless and incomparable instrument 
called the human heart, and henceforth there 
was to be no more music in Paul de Lokmaria’s 
life. The little hand that had played once so 
divinely upon his own heart was banished forever. 


Even before he knew the truth, he had the 
chill misgiving that often foreshadows calamity, 
yet there was nothing in her written words to 
account for this. She was going, she wrote, to 
acquaint the curé with her husband’s decision, 
but as it would be naturally painful to her to be 


at Tourville when the concert should take place, . 


she would ask him to let her and baby go for a 
little while to her sister, who was always willing 
to receive them. She hoped he understood now 
that she wished to please him. The lines were 
blurred as if by tears, and Paul felt his heart 
swell as he read them. He could not wait for 
her return, but hurried out to meet the carriage 
and assure her alike of his unchanging love and 
sincere repentance. 

It was a gorgeous. evening in the early 
autumn. Alas! for years after he could not 
bear to look upon the setting sun. It flooded 
the city he had just left behind him in a sea of 
exquisite rose colour. It poured its slanting 
rays upon the broad face of the river, along 
whose banks he walked, possessed by a chill 
and nameless dread that intensified with each 
step he took. 

It was the time of the vintage. He met more 
than one huge cart laden with the luscious 
purple grapes, and driven by noisy peasants, 
who shouted in uproarious hilarity as they 
rattled past on the dusty highway. 

At last he reached the foot of the steep ascent 
crowned by the old crumbling church. There 
was a dense crowd of excited men and women 
gathered in front of the village inn, and what? 
was that Ads carriage? that mud-bedraggled, 
shapeless vehicle lurching over on three wheels 
in the courtyard. 

Great God! what had happened ? 

His tongue refused to frame the question, but 
it was written plainly on his white terrified face. 
The word passed backwards and forwards 
among the crowd, and a man came out from 
the inn and stood before him in awed and 
mournful silence. ‘Your mistress ?”,said Paul 
at last in a deep hollow voice that seemed to 
come from the grave. 

The man pointed in the direction of the 
Presbyttre. At that moment the Angelus bell 
began to peal out upon the still evening air, 
and the crowd suddenly fell back as the figure 
of the old priest was seen descending the flagged 
path that led down from the churchyard. 

“Come to her,” he said, touching Paul on the 
shoulder with the divine gentleness of the true 
priest of God. 














“She lives?” Paul whispered faintly. There 
was a moment's significant pause before the 
old man answered solemnly, “ My friend, she 
will love you always.” And when Pua! looked 
down upon his wife’s dead face, he did not 
doubt that the priest had spoken truth. She 
had come to him, he told Paul, in bitterness of 
spirit. She had left him in heavenly peace ; 
her heart full of love for her husband, and of a 
childlike obedience to his wishes. 

As her carriage turned down the road skirting 
the river, it was run into by an immense waggon 
driven by half-tipsy men returning from the 
vineyards, and the horses taking fright backed 
wildly into the water. 

The rest he knew. 

She was brought back to the Presbytére with 
the same divine smile on her dead face that it 
had worn in life when she left it one short half- 
hour ago. 

“With such a smile,” said the old curé 
tenderly, “she will one day meet you, my 
friend, if you will but live worthy of yourself 
and her.” 


These are the visions that rise and pass 
slowly in the twilight hours before the old blind 
General. Time has not caused them to fade. 
Neither success nor failure, neither joy nor 
sorrow, neither fame nor wealth, have made him 
unfaithful to them. Many years after his wife’s 
death, a stately church rose up on the ruins of 
the ancient building—the gift, as it was first 
whispered doubtfully, then noised abroad, of the 
famous soldier Paul de Lokmaria. 

Nearly half a century before, his fair young 
wife had been laid to rest in that sunny sloping 
churchyard. Till his own time come to join 
her, he goes there every evening. from his 
neighbouring chateau at the hour when she left 
him, and prays that he may be found worthy 
one day to gaze upon her face again. 

And still, as the shadows lengthen on the dial 
of his mortal life, he remembers the words of 
the old priest,— 

“She will love you always.” © 

And he knows that for himself, as for her, the 
bitterness of death has long been past. 
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NDER the above heading, I described 
last month one number of the Har- 
monicon (that of April 1823) in detail 
I shall now proceed to cull from the 

remaining numbers in my possession some few 
extracts which would appear most likely to 
interest or amuse the modern reader. In the 
issue for October in the same year appears a 
letter from a correspondent, which, with its 
matter-of-fact allusion to Beethoven, causes us 
vividly to realize the period with which we are 
concerned. 

The writer begins :—* Sir,—Your allusion to 
the peculiarly severe affliction under which the 
greatest of living composers suffers, induces me 
to mention, through your medium, a contrivance 
by which, some years ago, I enabled a deaf 
person to hear the sounds of a pianoforte with 
great accuracy. . ~ .. The following is the 
method I pursued. The instrument is opened, 
and a rod of deal wood is provided, about half 
an inch thick, three-quarters wide, and long 
enough to reach from the bridge on the sound- 
board to the mouth of the deaf person. If one 





end of this rod is made to rest firmly on the 
bridge, and the other end is held between the 
teeth, the softest sounds produced will be dis- 
tinctly communicated.” At the time this letter 
was written, Beethoven, it must be remem-, 
bered, was only in his fifty-third year, but had 
suffered from deafness, gradually increasing in 
severity, for upwards of twenty years. 

In the same number we have a detailed 

account of the Gloucester and York Festivals. 
One hardly knows whether to smile or sigh 
when one reads that at one of the miscellaneous 
concerts of the Gloucester Festival, the prima 
donna, Miss Stephens, sang “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and the “Echo Song,” both of which 
were encored. Even musical history would 
appear to repeat itself. The York Festival was 
a very grand affair. Catalani was the principal 
soprano, but the other singers were all English, 
such as Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Vaughan, 
and Bellamy. With the exception of one 
devoted to the “Messiah,” the concerts were 
all miscellaneous, but a large proportion of 
the compositions performed at each were by 
Handel. : ‘ 
’ The Harmonicon reporter is rather amusing. 
Everything, in his opinion, is matchless, sub- 
lime, or, at the very least, graceful and elegant. 
His grammar and his sense might, however, 
with advantage have been a little more sublime. 
He alludes, for example, to the “magnificent 
‘Dove son,’ which was sung and accompanied 
worthy of Mozart;” while ‘Miss Stephens 
embodied sound and feeling in the most 
delicious manner in ‘Hush, ye pretty warbling 
choir,’ and was herself the very counterpart of 
the thing she described” (¢.¢. a “choir!”). But 
musical critics are not always immaculate, even 
in ourownday. < . 

In the number for February 1824, we Have an 
account, translated from a French paper, of a 
grand banquet which had been given in Paris 
in honour of Rossini, as he passed through that 
city on his way to London. The composer, we 
are told, sat between Mdlle. Mars and Pasta! 
Among the guests were Auber, Herold, Talma, 
Boildieu, Garcia, and many other shining lights 
in the world of art and literature. And yet the 
translator comments, in a footnote, upon the 
absence of Cherubini and Choron, the theorist, 
from the banquet, and contemptuously remarks : 
‘“‘ No rank appears to have graced the /¢e,; and, 
in short, either the French report is very imper- 
fect, or the meeting was not of the very brilliant 
kind that the writer would wish us to believe.” 

In another place we find an account of the 
production of Rossini’s opera, “ Zelmira,” at the 
King’s Theatre, with the composer himself as* 
conductor, and his wife as prima donna. The 
piece does not appear to have pleased the public, 
although the Harmonicon critic considers that 
it ought to be classed among Rossini’s best 
works. Perhaps the principal reasons for its 
comparative failure were the weakness of the 
libretto, and the worn condition of Madame 
Colbran-Rossini’s voice. 

In this same number there is a foreign musical 
report. From this we learn that M. Moscheles 
had been giving a concert at Spa, and that nine 
manuscript masses of Josquin des Pres had 
been found in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
But the most important event that had lately 
taken place on the Continent was a grand 
musical festival in the Cathedral of Lausanne. 
It is amusing to read that at one of the concerts 
Haydn’s Symphony in E flat was played all but 
the minuet, which was omitted as being too 
lively for a church, although this was followed 
by the Overture to “ Der Freischiitz !” 

In the number for May 1824, an account is 
given of the successful production of Weber’s 
“ Euryanthe” at Vienna, together with an elabo- 
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rate analysis of the. work, translated from a 
Viennese journal. Apropos of Weber's early 
opera, “Abu Hassan,’ which had just been 
brought out at Munich, we read that “its texture 
is principally interwoven of splendid masses of 
harmony, with stripes of melody thinly scattered 
over the piece.” We recommend this flower of 
criticism to the notice of modern musical jour- 
nalists. Under the heading of “The Drama” 
we come upon a most appreciative notice of 
Madame Pasta’s début at the King’s Theatre, 
in the character of Desdemona in Rossini’s 
“Otello.” Pasta at this time was but three- 
and-twenty, and had just been making a great 
sensation in Paris, Her voice is described as 
“a mezzo-soprano, with an extensive compass, 
and, though not strong, has quite power enough, 
except in the concerted pieces.” It is curious, 
in view of the afterwards well-recognised fact, 
that two or three notes in the middle register 
of Pasta’s voice were seldom produced in tune, 
that the critic should proceed to say, ‘‘ Her 
intonation is unimpeachable ; we did not dis- 
cover one false note escape from her during the 
whole evening.” It is true that the above-men- 
tioned defect increased very much in after-life, 
and may have been hardly noticeable at this 
early period. 

In the June number for the same year appears 
a short but interesting notice of the wonderful 
boy-pianist, Franz Liszt, then only twelve years 
old. He had already excited the astonishment 
of the best judges in Germany and France, and, 
since his arrival in London in May, had “ ex- 
hibited his talents to many people of rank, and 
to some of the most distinguished professors of 
this metropolis.” ‘The writer continues :—-“ He 
executes the most difficult of the modern piano- 
forte music without the smallest apparent effort, 
and plays at sight things that very few masters 
would venture on, until they had given them a 
little private study. But his extemporaneous 
performances are the most remarkable. Upon 
any subject that is proposéd to him he impro- 
vises, with the fancy and method of a deliber- 
ating composer, and with the correctness of an 
experienced contrapuntist. He has reached the 
usual growth of boys of his age, and possesses 
an open, intelligent, and agreeable countenance, 
with a frankness, but at the same time a pro- 
priety of manner, that indicates a good temper 
and a correct understanding.” ‘The foregoing, 
besides its historical interest, is an excellent 
example of the “old style” in literature, and 
the personal part might be taken bodily from 
the description of the young hero in one of 
Richardson’s or Miss Burney’s novels. 

Under the foreign intelligence we find two 
significant paragraphs. The first announces 
the engagement by the Covent Garden manage- 
ment of “ the celebrated German composer, Von 
Weber, to supply the place of Mr. Bishop, who 
goes to Drury Lane.” The second states that 
“the renowned composer Beethoven lately 
transmitted to His Majesty Louis XVIII., a 
grand mass of his composition. This monarch, 
in order to demonstrate his satisfaction, in 
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performances at Almack’s Rooms, the terms for 
a ticket to both to be three guineas, and none 
to be admitted except those known to, and. 
approved by, certain lady patronesses! The! 
composer’s friends seem to have overshot their 
mark, however, for, names not flowing in very 
fast, the tickets had to be reduced to two 
guineas. The performance does not appear to 
have been very successful, although all the best 
singers gave their services; but then the band 
was limited to twenty players(!), and the pro- 
gramme was almost entirely composed of 
Rossini’s own works, which the audience may 
have found somewhat cloying. 

In the number for June 1824, the literary 
part is considerably curtailed in order that space 
may be found for nearly the whole of the music 
from Weber’s “ Freischiitz,” which, “ in conse- 
quence of the great popularity at length attained 
in this country by Weber’s opera,” was pre- 
sented in the musical supplement to the readers 
of the Harmonicon. One little item is worth 
quoting from the foreign news, namely that 
“Viotti’s Stradivarius has been sold by auction 
at the Hotel de Bullion for 3800 francs (£162, 
18s.).” It will be remembered that only a few 
weeks ago a violin which had belonged to Viotti 
was bought as a jubilee gift for Joachim at a 
cost of £1250. te? Hed tis 3 

The foregoing extracts will probably have 
given our readers a sufficiently good account of 
the contents of the Harmonicon at an early 
period of its career. Shortly before its decease, 
that is, in 1833, the paper underwent a consider- 
able change. Its colour was altered from 
buff to drab, and its diffuse and high-flown 
appellation was cut down to the simple title of 


THE HARMONICON, 
A Monthly Fournal of Music. 


The most fatal change, however, was in the 
price, which was raised from half-a-crown to 
three shillings a month. We should imagine 
that this alone was sufficient to account for its 
speedy demise. In the number for January 
1833, the following paragraph is quoted from a 
Manchester -paper:— “At the Cheethamhill 
Glee Club on Monday evening, during the per- 
formance of ‘Non Nobis, Domine,’ which was 
sung by about forty voices, a tumbler glass 
which stood upon a table in the room, broke 
into a thousand pieces, as if shattered by an 
explosion of gunpowder.” Apropos of this 
incident, Dragonetti is said to have exclaimed 
in his peculiar patois, ‘It vas no maraviglia du 
tout dat de canon made great noise, and casée 
de glass.” In this number we find, under a 
notice of a concert given by the Chevalier 
Neukomm at Berlin, the following allusion to 
Mendelssohn :—“ M. Felix Mendelssohn played 
Mozart’s Concerto in D minor. This young 
artist, it is stated, is about to get up three 
charitable concerts during the winter, in which 
he will bring forward some pieces of his own, 
not yet performed here, besides other composi- 
tions of sterling worth.” 

It was in 1833 that that scourge of modern 


return sent the composer a gold medal, with | times, the influenza, first made jits appearance. 
his likeness on one side, and on the other these | In the May number we are forcibly reminded of 
words: ‘Given by the King to Louis von | this fact by the following paragraph :—‘ The 
Beethoven.’” This seems a somewhat unsub- | influences of the influenza were strikingly 


stantial return for a grand mass by the first 
composer of the day. 

During this month the principal musical lion 
in London was no less a person than Rossini 
himself, then in the very height of his popularity. 
We learn that his fee for attending profession+ 
ally at the houses of persons of “rank and 
opulence” was fixed at fifty guineas, and that 
“the liberality of those who invited him was 
seldom bounded by that sum.” In addition to 
this, it was determined that he should have two 
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evinced at the Philharmonic Concert this even- 
ing. More than a third of the subscribers were 
absent ; and of those present, one half at least, 
judging from the symptoms they exhibited, 
would have been better at home. The orches- 
tra, too, lost some of its .best performers.” 
At the first public concert of the season given 
by the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 





we find that the programme. contained a 
“ Concerto (MS.) Grand .Piano Forte, composed | 
and played by Master Bennett, pupil of Mr. | 


Potter.” Ina notice of this concert the critic 
remarks, “The most complete and gratifying 
performance was that of young Bennett, whose 
composition would have conferred honour on 


| any established master, and his execution of it 


was really surprising, not merely for its correct- 
ness and brilliancy, but for the feeling he 
manifested, which, if he proceed as he has 
begun, must in a few years place him very high 
in his profession.” The writer's perspicuity 
does him more credit than his English, for, of 
course, “young Bennett” was none other than 
Sterndale himself. 

Among the new music reviewed in this 
number is a volume of short original pieces, 
one of which is a march composed by another 
precocious genius, Frederic Gore Ouseley, then a 
child of seven years old. The reviewer speaks 
in glowing terms of the “extraordinary, the un- 
exampled genius of this little boy,” who “has 
received no instructions in music, and though 
taught by himself to. play with considerable 
skill upon the pianofore, does not know his 
notes on paper, and trusts to his sisters for 
writing down what he composes. He im- 
provises entire scenes, singing to his own 
accompaniment, the latter often exhibiting 
harmony the most recherchée, chords that 
an experienced musician only uses with caution ; 
but these are always introduced and. resolved 
in a strictly regular manner, not by rule, for he 
has learnt no rules, but by the aid of a very 
surprising ear, and of some faculty which, for 
want of a better term, we will call intuition. 

. When five years of age he suffered 
during some weeks from a continued fever, and 
on his recovery composed a piece of music 
descriptive of the commencement of the disease, 
its progress, crisis, and abatement, intending it 
as a present to his physician for the care and 
attention he had bestowed on him.” The state- 
ment that “under a French governess and a 
tutor for Latin, his education is proceeding in 
the usual manner, music forming no part of tt,’ 
reminds us ‘of the painful fact that in this 
country until within comparatively recent times 
it was considered unnecessary, not to say 
effeminate, for a boy to learn the pianoforte. 

From the Foreign Musical Report we learn 
that Felix Mendelssohn-is on. his way to 
London ; that “ Demoiselle Clara Wieck” has 
been delighting the audiences at the Leipzig 
subscription concerts, and, most interesting of 
all, that at the same concerts one of the 
principal novelties had been “a symphony by 
Richard Wagner, scarcely twenty years of age, 
which was much and deservedly applauded.” 
Of course this was the identical youthful 
symphony which was reviyed about a year ago, 
and has since been judiciously dropped. 

In September 1833, the Harmonicon, after a 
short but brilliant career of nearly eleven years, 
during which time it did good work in helping 
on the cause of music in this country, and 
arousing a more general interest in the art, 
suddenly expired, crushed, we should imagine, 
beneath the weight of its own price. It was 
succeeded, after an interval of nearly three 
years, by our contemporary, Zhe Musical 
World, the first number of which appeared on 
March 1o, 1836. 





Ir may interest our readers to know that J. Render 
(aged nineteen), tenor of St. Paul's Church, Leeds, 
has been appointed vicar-choral at Lincoln Cathedral 
in place of the late Mr. Barraclough, who, it may be 
remembered, perished in the snow last winter. The 
difference in age between the newly-appointed tenor 
and his predecessor is no less than fifty-three years, 
Mr. Barraclough being seventy-two at the time of 
his death. Mr. Render is a pupil of Mr. Wallis A. 
Wallis of Leeds. 
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HE study of Mendelssohn’s life presents to us 
the rare picture of great artist absolutely 
unfettered by circumstance, although de- 
scended from men heavily burdened by 

adverse conditions. The environments of his grand- 
father, Moses Mendelssohn, were like weighty chains 
dragging him down; while his own were as wings 
bearing him onward and upward. He was fostered 
by love from the cradle to the grave ; and, but for the 
griefs of bereavement, and the proverbial obstructive- 
ness of official stupidity, that bright career would 
have been perfectly, as it was exceptionally, happy. 
Mendelssohn’s music accordingly lacks but one thing, 
the strong, wild passion that is born of the storm and 
stress of life. But to many minds this is no drawback ; 
especially as his sympathy divined what his experience 
had not comprehended ; and his music is as deep as 
it is high and pure. 

In considering Mendelssohn’s parentage, it would 
appear that musical genius is not so much a direct 
musical inheritance, as one of harmoniously balanced 
mental qualities transmitted from father to son. 
Moses Mendelssohn, the poor Jewish lad, forced a 
path for himself by sheer power of mind and will, till 
he became at length the most accomplished scholar in 


Europe, and a profound philosopher: a strong soul ' 


in a weak and deformed body ; Lavater called him 
‘a Socratic soul.” His children, especially Abraham, 
the father of Felix, inherited much from this wise and 
well-balanced character, and were also noted for the 
peculiarly strong bond of family affection which 
united them, and which eminently characterized and 
enriched the lives of their descendants. Felix was 
the bright particular star of this happy family. His 
childhood, under the fostering care of his wise father 


and highly accomplished mother, his wonderful early” 


playing and composing, the teaching of old Zelter, 
and the approbation of Goethe at Weimar, have 
lately been treated of in this Magazine.* We there- 
fore pass with mere mention over this early period : 
his birth (Feb. 3, 1809) at Hamburg, where his 
father and uncle were bankers ; the removal of the 
family to Berlin in 1811; their adoption of the 
Christian faith, in which Fanny, Felix, Rebecka, 
and Paul were trained ; and the education of these 
young people under Heyse, the philologist, and father 


of the poet Paul Heyse. Their musical teachers were | 
Ludwig Berger on the pianoforte, Henning on the: 


violin, and Zelter in thorough bass and composition. 
Felix first played in public at nine years of age ; and in 
1820, two years later, he wrote a pianoforte trio, two 
sonatas for piano, four organ pieces, three songs, a 
violin sonata, and other pieces. These are the first 
in a complete collection of his MSS. preserved in the 
Berlin Library, dating from 1820 to 1847. Nearly 
all of them are dated, and headed with the letters, 
“L.eg.G.” (probably ‘‘ Lobe ewig gut Gott’’) or 
“H.d.m.,” which may possibly mean ‘‘ Hilf du mir” 
(“help Thou me”’). 

Though not a musician, Abraham Mendelssohn 
had a fine ear and sound musical judgment, which 
was greatly respected by his gifted son, the fire of 
whose genius was constantly fed on all sides by the 
remarkable wisdom, comprehension, and love that 
surrounded him from the first, and never failed him. 
His Jewish descent and Christian training peculiarly 
fitted him for the sacred works he produced ; in short, 
as nothing but the best was evér good enough for 
Abraham Mendelssohn, so no conditions were wanting 
which could further the artistic life of his son. The 
visit of Felix to Weimar was his first absence from 
home, and his letters on that occasion are the first of 
a long and graphic series of such compositions, the 
reading of which more than anything else depicts 
for us the man, while his works reveal the master. 
His first real journey was to Switzerland in 
1822, in company with a large family party 
of ten, besides several servants, Letters to 





* See May number of this year. 








relatives and friends show how deep an impression the 
glittering snow-peaks, green valleys, precipices, and 
waterfalls made on the sensitive nature of Felix and 
his sister Fanny. This beloved sister, two years his 
senior, might have rivalled him in music, but that 
their father kept her from publicity, and subordinated 
her talent to what he considered the true vocation of 
a woman, saying, ‘‘ Music for you can and must be 
only an ornament, never the root of your being and 
doing.”’ In Switzerland Felix varied musical com- 
position with water-colour painting, in which he was 
no mean artist. The year was a productive one, for 
in it he. wrote the 66th Psalm for three voices, a 
concerto for piano, five songs, three fugues, a quartet 
for strings, a symphony, a magnificat, a gloria, and 
other things. All his compositions received their 
first hearing at the Sunday matindes, which became 
so famous. In 1825 the family were established in 
Berlin, Leipziger Strasse. Here their audiences 
became much more numerous and critical, all musicians 
passing through Berlin requesting to be admitted to 
these entertainments. The lofty and spacious rooms 
of their beautiful home became the scene of thé most 
delightful, even ideal art life, dramatic, musical, 
poetic, as well as domestic. In 1825 Felix visited 
Paris with his father, and there met’ Hummel, 
Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Rode, Baillot, Kreutzer, 
Cherubini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and others. Felix 
did not like Paris then, or at any time, and was only 
in sympathy with Cherubini and Moscheles. With 
the latter, indeed, he entered into a lasting friendship. 
Friendship with him was a very intimate tie. His 
closest friends were Klingemann, Eduard Devrient, 
and Moscheles; but many other men and women 
were near and dear to him. His friendly offices were 
many, and among them we note with special interest 
the following letter, written some years later to 
Klingemann, who was in London :— 


Beruin, March 10, 1844 

My BELOVED FRIEND,—I wish to make you 
acquainted, by these lines, with a lad who, during 
the three-quarters of a year that I have known him, 
has become very dear to my heart, and who has 
gained my love and high esteem toa degree that I 
may say I have latterly experienced for very few. 
His name is Joseph Joachim, a boy of 13 years of age, 
from Pesth, in Hungary. He intends to pay a visit 
of some months to his uncle, Figdor, a London 


‘merchant. I cannot say enough to you of his 


wonderful talent for the violin. You must, however, 
hear him yourself, and the manner in which he can 
play all possible solos, both of the past and the 
present, and decipher and interpret every kind of 
music, in order to place him as high as I do, and to 
anticipate the glorious results which must accrue to 
art through him. He is, moreover, sound at heart, 
an admirable, well-educated, thoroughly genuine, 
shrewd lad, of great good sense and the strictest 
integrity. Be kind to him, therefore, take some 
charge of him in great London, and present him to 
those of our acquaintances who know how to appre- 
ciate such glorious talent as his, and from whom he 
can in turn derive pleasure and improvement. [I here 
allude principally to the Horsleys; take him to 
Chorley’s also, if you can, and above all, remember 
that any kindness you show to him you show also to 
me. May we soon, God willing, have a happy meet- 
ing! When spring arrives, I hope also to come to 
you.—Your FELIX. 


To return to 1825-6. The reading of the Schlegel- 
Tieck translation of Shakespeare, combined with the 
lovely garden life led by the Mendelssohns at 
Leipziger Strasse, produced the exquisite overture 
to the **Midsummer Night’s Dream” which Felix 
adopted twenty years later, without the alteration of a 
single note, although it was his custom to polish and 
repolish his compositions. He was not fortunate in 
Opera: his first was performed but once, and his 
second (‘ Loreley) ” was unfinished at hisdeath. The 
unsuccessful production of ‘‘Camaeho’s Wedding ” 
was felt by the young composer very keenly ; but he 
soon set to work again, writing a Quartet in A minor, 
a Motet with orchestra (‘‘Tu es Petrus”), and 
the noble Prelude and Fugue in A minor. Next 
year, among several other works, he wrote the 
lovely Overture to Goethe's .‘‘ Meeresstille” (the 





‘*Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage’”’). Meanwhile 
Felix and his friend Devrient had become ardently 
desirous to produce, at the Singakademie in Berlin, 
the Passion Music of Sebastian Bach, whose works 
were then little known in Germany, Felix knew the 
music by heart, and Devrient longed to sing it: 
They had obtained the music with great difficulty 
from Zelter, the Director of the Academy, some years 
before, and had it copied; but the performance was 
not accomplished until 1829, when, after an inter- 
view with Zelter, amusingly described by Devrient, 
they at last gained his sanction, and on March 11 the 
Matthaus Passion was publicly performed for the 


\ first time since Bach’s death. The Berliners were 


astonished, having always considered Bach learned 
but dry. A second performance was called for, and 
from that time the works of Bach took the place of 
honour which they retain to the present day. 

And now the young composer made his first visit 
to England, where he instantly took the world by 
storm; his popularity, no doubt, aided by his most 
attractive personality, which may be best described 
by his friend Devrient: ‘ Felix had now completed 
his twentieth year; his productive powers had 
already shown that -his strength lay in picturesque 
composition; he was a great conductor, and his 
personal character was permanently fixed. Of middle 
height, slender frame, and uncommon muscular power, 
a capital gymnast, swimmer, walker, rider, and 
dancer, the leading feature of his outward and inner 
nature was an extraordinary sensitiveness. Excite- 
ment stimulated him to the verge of frenzy, from 
which he was restored only by his sound, death-like 
sleep. This restorative he had always at hand ; he 
had but to find himself alone and unoccupied in a 
room where there was a sofa, to go straightway to 
sleep. His brain had from childhood been taxed 
excessively by the university course, study of 
languages, drawing, and much else, and to these 
were added the study of music in its profoundest 
sense, The rapidity with which he mastered a score ; 
his perfect understanding of the requirements of new 
compositions, the constructions and complications of 
which were at once transparent to him ; his marvellous 
memory, which placed under his hand the entire range 
of great works ; these wondrous gifts ‘filled me with 
frequent doubts as to whether his nervous power 
could possibly sustain him through the length of 
an ordinary life. His manners were most pleasing ; 
his features, of the Oriental type, were handsome ; 
a high thoughtful forehead, much depressed at the 
temples ; large expressive dark eyes, with drooping 
lids, and a peculiar veiled glance through the lashes. 
This, however, sometimes flashed distrust or anger, 
sometimes happy dreaming and expectancy. His nose 
was arched, and of delicate form; still more so the 
mouth, with its short upper and full under lip. An 
extreme, mobility about his mouth betrayed the 
emotions that passed within. In society his manners 
were even then felt to be distinguished.” 

Arriving in London in April, he writes of the 
‘awful mass of London,” ‘‘the grandest and most 
complicated monster on the face of the earth” He 
speaks of the green meadows, but sees a fog at the 
end of every street; yet London life suits him 
‘excellently well,” and he thinks ‘‘the town and 
the streets quite beautiful.” He goes to grand balls, 
and thinks the girls ‘‘ quite heavenly for beauty ;” 
plays and conducts at concerts, of one of which he 
says, “I mounted the orchestra, and pulled out my 
white stick ; the first violin, Francois Cramer, showed 
me how the orchestra was placed, and introduced me 
to them all, and we bowed to each other; some 
perhaps laughed a little, that this small fellow with 
the stick should now take the place of their regular 
powdered and be-wigged conductor. Then it, (his 
Symphony in C minor) began. For the first time ht 
went very well and powerfully ; at each movement 
the whole audience and orchestra applauded. I 
walked about in the orchestra, and had to shake at 
least two hundred hands. It was one of the happiest 
moments within my recollection, for one half hour 
had transformed all these strangers into friends and 
acquaintances,” etc. He composes a Festival song for 
a celebration in Ceylon. ‘The natives some time 
ago were emancipated, and intend keeping the 
anniversary of the event, and are to sing a song 
on the occasion; and Sir Alex. Johnston, the 
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Governor, has given me the order. It is really 
very mad and droll, and for two whole days I 
have Jaughed at it myself.” 

He goes to see ‘‘ Hamlet,” and severely criticises 
Kemble’s conception of the royal Dane, He plays 
duets with Moscheles, ‘‘ It was great fun ; no one has 
an idea how Moscheles and I coquetted together on the 
piano ; how the one constantly imitated the other, and 
how sweet we were.” He plays at a concert for the 
benefit of flooded Silesians. ‘‘The concert was 
splendid, the best of the season: ladies peeped out 
from behind the double basses when I came on to the 
orchestra : the Johnston ladies, who had strayed 
between the bassoons and the French horns, sent to 
ask me whether they were likely to hear well; one 
lady sat on a kettle-drum. Mesdames Rothschild 
and Antonio accommodated themselves on benches 
in the anteroom; in short, the affair was extremely 
brilliant.””, Next he went to Scotland, where the 
mountains and the heather, and the historic associa- 
tions inspired him, and the Hebrides were immor- 
talized by his Scotch Symphony, and the ‘ Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture. When in Wales during this first 
English tour, Mendelssohn wrote the three pianoforte 
pieces afterwards published as Op. 16. The first, 
Andante and Allegro in A, was suggested by the per- 
fume of some fine carnations, and headed ‘* Rosen und 
Nelken in Menge”’(‘‘ Roses and Carnations in plenty”). 
The Arpeggios, he said, symbolized “ the scent of the 
flowers rising up.” ‘The second piece, ‘‘ the Rivulet,” 
was suggested by a rivulet close at hand; and the 
third, Capriccio in E minor, begins with a reiterated 
B in alt., suggesting the fairy trumpets of the Ecre- 
mocarpus--a spray of which he drew on the margin. 
But alas! this first visit to England ended in a fall 
from a carriage and an injured knee, which delayed 
his return home, and deprived his sister’s wedding 
festivities of the most desired guest. However, on 
the 29th November he has reached Calais, and writes: 
**So England lies behind me, and my visit is past 
and gone. It is a beautiful and beloved land, and 
when its white ‘cliffs disappeared, and the dark 
French coast came in view, I felt as if I had taken 
leave of a friend, and as if all tlie dear, kind people 
were once more nodding to me, It was a grand 
picture.” Mendelssohn revisited England nine 
times, and his fame and popularity increased every 
time ; but perhaps this first visit gave the greatest 
pleasure to himself. 

The operetta known in England as ‘Son and 
Stranger” was written in this same year, and per- 
formed on the parents’ silver wedding day with 
success and great delight. Another year of travel 
followed. He went to Weimar, Munich, Vienna, 
Venice, Florence, and settled in Rome for the winter. 
In spring he spent some time at Naples; went again 
through Switzerland ; to Paris in December, and 
London in April 1832. During this tour he wrote 
the Walpurgis Night masic, the Scotch and Italian 
Symphonies, the Fingal Overture, and many others. 
In 1833 he was again in London with his father, 
who makes jokes at his son’s partiality for Eng- 
land; his letters are full of interest; the whole 
family possessed the art of letter-writing in per- 
fection. 

The next event in Mendelssohn’s life was the offer 
of the post of Musical Director at Diisseldorf for a 
period of three years, which he accepted, and settled 
down to the dutics of his new appointment, The 
most important works he composed there, were part 
of ** St. Paul,” some Lieder ohne Worte, several songs, 
and the lovely “ Melusine” Overture. But before 
the second year had expired he was invited to become 
conductor of the famous Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig, and, after due consideration, he accepted the 
offer, which was couched in very flattering terms. Up 
to this time Mendelssohn's life had been untroubled ; 
but on the 18th December 1835 he suffered his first 
real loss in the sudden death of his father, to whom he 
was deeply attached. The following words in a letter 
from his father to his mother in 1833 give us some 
idea of his filial affection, ‘‘ Next to God, and more 
even than to my doctor, I owe my recovery to one 
whom, away from you, I like best being indebted to, 
and that is Felix. - I can never tell you what he has 
done for me ; what treasures of love, patience, perse- 
verance, grave kindness, and tenderest care he has 
lavished on me; and, much as I am obliged to him 
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for the thousand marks of kindness and attention I 
received at other hands for his sake, the best ever 
came from himself, and my best thanks are due to 
him.” 

Mendelssohn found some comfort in the completion 
of ‘*St. Paul,” because his father had greatly desired 
it. Its first performance was at Diisseldorf, May 22, 
1836, to the entire satisfaction of a critical audience. 

At this juncture he met with the interesting girl 

who became his wife, and formed his chief rest and 
happiness during the remaining ten years of his life. 
Cécile Jean-Renaud was just the wife he needed, 
loving and loveable, refined, and above all, calm. 
Mendelssohn was now twenty-eight, and during 
two-thirds of that period his intellectual qualities had 
developed with ever-increasing rapidity ; his pro- 
ductiveness was great, and his industry ‘‘ bee-like.” 
All this mental activity, together with his extreme 
popularity, and the excitement of his highly wrought 
organization, involved excessive strain on the nerves ; 
and one cannot look at any of his portraits without 
seeing how fast such a spirit would wear out the 
bodily frame. The gentle wife he won was the best 
gift that could have been bestowed upon him. She 
was much beloved by the family, and none who had 
once felt her charm of expression and ‘manner could 
ever forget it. Fanny Hensel says of her: ‘‘ Her 
presence produces the effect of a fresh breeze, so 
light and bright and natural is she.” The next few 
years passed happily, and were fruitful in the composi- 
tion and production of music, the Leipzig people 
being ever en rapport: with their beloved Kapell- 
meister. 

In 1840 the noble ‘‘ Lobgesang ” was written, one 
of the greatest of Mendelssohn’s works. What can 
exceed the tenderness of the tenor aria, *‘ He healeth 


the ‘Watchman, will the night soon pass?” and 
the ineffable joy of ‘‘The night is departing” ? 
Mendelssohn paid another visit to England to conduct 
the work at the Birmingham Festival, when it was 
received with acclamation. 

The next event of Mendelssohn’s career was his 
invitation to Berlin, where King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 
was anxious to found a National Academy of Music, 
and pressed upon Mendelssohn the control of the 
musical department ; and he had no choice but to 
accept, though he would fain have declined, for he 
felt his chief work to be composition, and the duties of 
the new post were very heavy. But for court intrigues 
and official blunders, a great work might have been 
accomplished ; the king was really anxious to do him 
honour, and support his authority, but it was to 
Mendelssohn a source of continual excitement and 
irritation. Another visit to London took place in 
1842, for the purpose of conducting the new Scotch 
Symphony at the Philharmonic, and was honoured by 
two invitations from the Queen to Buckingham 
Palace, full accounts of which have often been quoted 
from Mendelssohn’s letters. 

His beloved mother died even more suddenly than 
her husband, on December 11th, in this year. The 
sorrow, tempered by resignation and hope, so ex- 
quisitely set forth in ‘‘ St. Paul,” ‘‘ To thee, O Lord, 
I yield my Spirit,” and ‘‘ Happy and blest are they,” 
well indicates his own, when one member after 


| another of that loving circle was called away. The 


next few years were spent between Berlin -and 
Leipzig, with another visit to England, and were 
rich in the composition of many works, especially 
the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘* Athalie,” 
Violin Concerto, C Minor Trio, B flat Quintet. 

In 1845 the king gave his consent to Mendels- 
sohn’s retiring from active work at Berlin, and he 
settled at Frankfort with his family, where he 





devoted himself to composition, and where his 
greatest work, the ‘‘ Elijah,” was written. Its first 
performance in England was at the Birmingham 
Festival, on August 26th, 1846. It is impossible 
to describe the enthusiasm with which ‘it was 
received. The principal soloists were Miss Birch 
and Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Lockey and Herr 
Staudigl. 

It was again performed, in April 1847, in Exeter 
Hall, London. There were four performances, at 





| one of which the Queen and Prince Consort were 
| present; and the Prince wrote on his programme 
a memorandum which he sent to Mendelssohn, and 


all your sorrows ;” the wonderful dramatic power of ' 





which ran as follows :—‘‘ To the noble artist who, 
though encompassed by the Baal-worship of false 
art, by his genius and study has succeeded, like 
another Elijah, in faithfully preserving the worship 
of true art; once more habituating the ear, amid 
the giddy whirl of empty, frivolous sound, to the 
pure tones of sympathetic feeling and legitimate 
harmony ;—to the great master who, by the tranquil 
current of his thoughts, reveals to us the gentle 
whisperings, as well as the mighty strife of ‘the 
elements, to him is this written in grateful remem- 
brance, by — ALBERT.” ‘‘Landa Sion,” and _ the 
fragment of an opera, ‘‘Loreley,” had yet to be 
written, and then, the cloud descended again into 
the lessening family group. This time Fanny was 
suddenly taken, and this anguish was too much 
for Mendelssohn. His own vitality had_ become 
much impaired, and although he partially recovered 
from the blow, and still wrote on, he himself felt 
that his turn would soon come. He had not, how- 
ever, so gentle a dismissal as his father, mother, 
and sister, but suffered intense pain in his head 
for seven days before, on the 4th November 1847, 
the struggle ended, and that bright intelligence 
passed out of human ken. The loss must have been 
inconceivable to those who loved him, and could 
not connect the idea of death with that brilliant, 
ardent life. He was a shining light amid a_ host 
of others. Among his friends were such artists as 
Jenny Lind, Clara and Robert Schumann, Benedict, 
Sterndale Bennett, Cherubini, F. David, Devrient, 
Eckert, Niels Gade, Gounod, Hiller, Hummel, 
Joachim, Klingemann, Malibran, Moscheles, Clara 
Novello, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby (Madame Sainton), 
and many more. One of those who knew and 
loved him best says: ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s death has been 
almost universally bewailed as a premature one; 
but when the stroke of death had fallen, I was 
taught this parting while life was at its height was 
best, and harmonized with his singularly favoured 
destiny.” 

He who has given the world “ Elijah,” ‘St. 
Paul,” and ‘“‘ Lobgesang,” merits the veneration 
and gratitude of every heart that worships Beauty 
in Purity. It is the music’ of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. 
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Haff a Gentury of 
Mudie in &ngfand. 
By F. HUEFFER. 


HIS was the author’s last work, and indeed Mr. 
H. A. Rudall, who prepared this volume for the 
press, reminds us, ‘‘ the ink was scarcely dry upon 
the final pages when the hand which wrote them ceased 
work for ever.” Had Dr.: Hueffer lived, it is pro- 
bable that he would have modified some of his state- 
ments. In the opening chapter an outline is given of 
the vast strides which music has made in England 
during the past fifty years. Public taste has improved, 
musical institutions have multiplied, and the works of 
recent composers have ended the “‘long-mooted dis- 
cussion as to whether England is or is not a musical 
country.” 

With one or two exceptions, Dr. Hueffer finds the 
race of great composers extinct in other countries as 
well as our own, and he hints at the possibility of the 
next genius being an Englishman. Let us hope that 
his prophecy may prove true. 

‘Wagner in England” is the title of the next 
chapter. The book is dedicated “To Her Majesty 
the Queen, the friend of Mendelssohn, and the first 
Englishwoman to recognise the genius of Wagner.” 
The composer came to London in 1839, but then no 
‘one took the slightest notice of him; he had not 
yet written any of the works by which ‘he- has since 
become famous. In 1855 he came from Zurich to 
conduct the Phitharmonic Concerts.- The Queen and 
Prince Albert attended the seventh concert, and Wag- 
ner wrote to Liszt about their ‘‘ charming behaviour.” 
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“These two,” he says, ‘ were the first people in Eng- 
land who dared to speak in my favour openly and 
undisguisedly.” Wagner’s last visit was in 1877, 
when he appeared at the Albert Hall Wagner 
Festival. . 

Franz Liszt, the king of pianists, paid two visits to 
England during the Queen’s reign—one in 1840, and 
the second in 1886. He had already’ visited this 
country as an enfant prodige during the reign of George 
the Fourth, and, although not properly coming within 
the scope of the work, the early successes of Master 
Liszt are briefly noticed. The reception which Liszt 
met with at the hands of the critics in 1840 gave him 
little desire to return here. In fact, forty-six years 
passed by before he again set foot on the shores of 
perfide Albion. He played to the Queen in 1840, and 
again in 1886. Dr. Hueffer justly reminds his readers 
of the earnest efforts made by Mr. Walter Bache, Liszt’s 
most devoted pupil, to make known his master’s 
music. A full description is given of Liszt’s last visit. 
A long chapter is devoted to Hector Berlioz, the 
French master, ‘‘ who completes the triad of the 
Musical Future.” Berlioz, by his love for. Shake- 
speare, by his first marriage, by his prolonged stay in 
this country, was more intimately connected with 
England than either of the two composers mentioned. 
Dr. Hueffer has collected a lot of information respect- 
ing Berlioz’ life and labours in London, which is not 
to be fourid either in the A/émoires or in M. Jullien’s 
recently published Vie de Berlioz. Dr. Hueffer criti- 
cises this composer somewhat severely, but acknow- 
ledges that to him ‘‘music owes an infinite debt of 
gratitude.” 
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VERY day the columns of the newspapers 
record a suicide for love. 
Pause a while, O beardless philosophers 
of scepticism! Think over it, ye floating 
phantoms in silks ! ye mummies incased in cosmetic, 
who call yourselves the women del gran, mondo | 

They say that love is a poetical metaphor, a thing 
subtle and gentle, a natural attraction between the 
two sexes, : 

And meanwhile the children of ignoble plebeians 
love and perish—a beautiful daughter of the people, 
full of innocence and sunny youth, quietly and 
serenely lights the charcoal which sends her to sleep 
for ever ; the report of a pistol announces the last of 
some passionate artiste, of a poor labourer, or of a 
bold soldier, who leave, written by their blood, these 
two sacred words, ho amato! [I have loved !], 

Suicide is a great folly, perhaps—a crime; but: 
follies and crimes always represent the unique vital 
symptoms of a generation. The candid and serene 
souls who breathe love, have need, in order to hold 
their faith, that some one shall disappear from this 
world for having loved too well, Love is the religion 
of the heart ; and Jit is necessary that it should have 
its own martyrs. ; 

There was a young player of the trumpet, born—if 
I am not mistaken—on the coast of Dalmatia, and 
coming in his youth’ to, live at Venice, where at the 
age of twenty he held a position in the orchestra of 
the Fewice theatre..: : 

Paolo Rubly had reeeived froni nature one of those 
striking faces, which, once seen, left an indelible 
impression, 

I recollect him departing at the same time as me 
from Venice, in the summer of 1857. He was going 
to Padua to play at the Saaéo; I was going as far as 
Milan. : st : 

When he entered the waiting-room, my eyes, my. 
heart, all my mind .was absorbed in him, and im the 
young lady who leaned on his‘arm. 

_The greater part of the passengers on. observing 
him enter the room appeared to be equally impressed. 
In the glance of all I read ‘an emotion of vivid 
sympathy. 4 . 

‘‘ Who are they ?” I asked of a Venetian 


Who had just joined me, 


gentleman 





“He is Rubly—a musician from the Fenice—a 
magnificent performer on the trumpet; and the poor 
girl who hangs on his arm is his wife—a spouse of 
three months, who perhaps will not live as many 
more.” 

‘* Can this be really true, signore?” 

“ Regard them well and you will see that it cannot 
be otherwise. She is the prey of a subtle and certain 
disease.” 

While we spoke, the young man with his pallid’ 
companion took a seat in an angle of the room. 

They held each other’s hands with ingenuous. 
familiarity, like two children—they spoke by glances— 
by smiles, as though the power of speech had not been 
given to them. But the smiles were brief, and passed 
away, leaving no trace, or only q trace of sadness. 

The railway bell rang warning the passengers to 
take their seats, and all rushed to the door. I went 
out with the rest, and, leaving behind me those two 
sympathetic people who had so much interested me, 
went in search of a second-class carriage. 

Unthinkingly I entered’ a non-smoking carriage, 
and was already moving to come out,. when I 
encountered the ‘young married couple at the door of 
the carriage. 

“Is this a smoking carriage?” languidly asked 
the lady. 

‘*No, Maria! and there is but one person in the 
carriage, so that you will be able to make yourself 
comfortable.” 

In place of descending, I retired to the extremity of 
the carriage, and the two sat together almost opposite 
me ; and as if no one was present, the young lady 
rested her head on her husband’s shoulder, he draw- 
ing her lovingly towards him, smoothing her glossy 
hair and kissing her pallid brow. 

‘*Tt is well,” he said to me; ‘‘she will soon sleep.” 

He spoke as though he had known me for some 
time, as though I, conscious of his trouble, and par- 
ticipating in his grief, would: receive comfort from his 
words. 

Shortly afterwards (the train had already Jeft the 
station, and that singular man had never raised his 
eyes from his young lady) he carried: his forefinger to 
his lips, and turning to me with an expression of 
vivid delight, ‘She sleeps!” he said, ‘‘so we shall 
reach Padua without trouble—she will: not suffer ! 
Look !: When she'sleeps, her cheeks take the colour 
of a red rose. Do you believe that her malady is so 
grave?” 

I was almost taken aback by the suddenness of the 
question, and more so by the anxious manner in which 
‘he awaited my reply. 

I endeavoured to reassure him, and made_him 
observe that her respiration during sleep was regular 
and peaceful. 

He only replied by pressing my hand, and remained 
for a few minutes without proffering a word, 

Then contemplating the poor girl with an ineffable 
expression, ‘‘ No, it could. not be possible,” he said, 
speaking to himself. ‘‘A woman could not die if 
she were loved as thou art, O my dear Maria ;”* and 
then turning anew to me, ‘‘I believe,” he said, 
‘‘that if this poor. girl had to die, her spirit would 
return to me in a few days.” 

‘These words affected mein the sense of a dismal 
prophecy. And now as I record them I feel moved 
with’ superstitious terror, for the end of the. poor 
trumpeter was as he had himself predicted. that 
day. 

The gentleman, who at the railway station had 
pronounced the fate of the beloved wife, had not 
been mistaken. 

That feeble flame, which represented the life of 
poor Maria, was dying out at Padua day by day. 
The Santo féle having come to a clase, the poor 
afflicted one expressed the desire. to be transferred 
to a small. village in the country, neas the Euganei 
mountains, where she hoped her health and strength 
would be restored to her. One morning a carriage, 
drawn by a single horse, was seen to leave the city 
and go in the direction of the pass, Within, the 
catriage, reposing among cushions, lay the pallid 
Maria, smiling languidly at her, husband, who sat 
opposite her, and attended upon her with the gentle- 
ness of a mother. Pape: 

They arrived at ‘the village by sunset. From the 





parts the chatter of birds and signs of life and 
joy. The peasants came out to the doors, and 
seeing the conveyance pass, hushed th€ir song and 
stood silent. 

The carriage stopped opposite a newly-built and 
neat little house. 

Rubly descended to the ground: 

“Ah! then we have arrived! Thanks-—Paolo— 
I shall be quite well here; Oh! here I cannot 
die !”” : 

**You shall see the charming little room that I 
have prepared for you. No—do not move, Maria. 
Let me open the door, and then—ah! they have 
opened it. Now come!” 

So speaking, Rubly took her in his arms, and 
she abandoned herself to him like a sleeping child, 
Then they entered the house and ascended to the 
upper storey, 

‘* May God help her !” exclaimed a young woman, 
making the sign of the cross. The children who had 
assembled joyously on the arrival of the carriage 
remained mute. An old priest shook his head, 
murmuring, ‘It will be well that I do not go far 
away.’ 

Rubly in the meantime had entered the room 
upstairs, and laid down the slender form on a bed 
of snowy whiteness. ‘! Here you will be all right— 
here you will be happy, Maria !” he said. 

Maria opened her eyes, and carrying her hands to 
Paul’s head, stroked his hair. ‘‘‘ It is time that you 
took rest,’’ she said. ‘* You have had no sleep for 
two nights—go—to-morrow if you find me asleep, 
awake me. I shall be happy to-morrow—I shall be 
so happy to-morrow !” 

Consumption has an infallible presage of death— 
joy. When poor Rubly entered the room next day, 
he opened the window to admit the light, and called 
softly the name of “‘ Maria,” but received no reply. 
He called a second time, stoéping to kiss her, but 
his lips felt in that kiss the ice of death. Through 
the window entered the sounds of joyous nature, the 
light of morning poured into the room, and the world 
appeared still happy, but into the soul of Rubly had 
entered the night of despair. 

At Padua and. Venice it was said for some time 
that the trumpet-player of La Fenice theatre had 
lost-his reason. Others said that he had committed 
suicide at his.wife’s grave. Certain it is that after 
the death of Maria, Rubly had disappeared from the 
place where the sad event had taken place. Nobody 
seemed to know anything of him. 

On the approach of the carnival, the manager of 
the Fenice was just about to engage another trumpet- 
player to take the place of the one who had so 
mysteriously disappeared, and gave no sign of his 
existence ; but just at this time there arrives a letter 
from Rubly, who announces his return to Venice, and 
promises to be in his place at the. first rehearsal of the 
orchestra. ' 

At the appointed time Rubly entered the theatre, 

and seated himself at his desk without taking. any 
notice of his colleagues. His noble face, imprinted 
with a serene melancholy, attracted irresistibly the 
glances of all those present. None dared to break in 
upon that mysterious silence which seemed tapreveal 
a profound anguish and a sublime hope. 
But what surprised and.struck with a great wonder 
all the members of the orchestra, was the first sound 
that Rubly evoked from his instrument, a sound 
sirong, tremulous,. but full of sweetness. 

The rehearsal was suspended for an instant, every 
man turning to look upon the artiste, 

Rubly strained his trumpet to his breast, and 
without rising from his stool, saluted his colleagues 
with a glance irradiated with joy; then as one 
speaking to himself, he murmured, ‘But four or 
five months of constant practice will render me 
perfect.” 

During that carnival the trumpet of Rubly becaime . 
famous in Venice, and the frequenters of La Fenice 
theatre at every new representation noted in the 
artiste a sensible progress. Ladies of «lelicate 
temperament, as the sounds fell on their ears, grew 
pale; men of. passionate characters felt themselves 
fall of an inexplicable sadness, and sometimes they 
flew from the theatre, as though they flew by 
instinct from that which fascinated and overpowered 
them. 





verdant. hills came a cool refreshing breeze, from all 
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Rubly had always been looked upon as an eccentric 
man. He always walked alone; his eyes moved 
rapidly from the earth to the sky, from the sky to the 
earth, with varying expression. Some people con- 
sidered him insane. 

That year an exceptionally grand spectacle was 
prepared at Padua theatre for the jiera del Santo, 
The season had opened with the opera, ‘‘ Roberto il 
Diavolo,” directed by Angelo Mariani. 

Rubly was called upon to play in the orchestra. 

Everybody who has heard the opera remembers 
the fantastic evocation of Beltrame in the convent of 
Santa Rosalie ; you all know how in that stupendous 
and fantastic inspiration the notes of the trumpet 
predominate. Rubly, in performing the potent 
passages of the sublime master, became himself 
sublime. The players assisting at the rehearsal, on 
hearing those accents, felt the blood run cold in their 
veins, 

The conductor grew pale; he did not remember 
having ever heard such potent sounds; it seemed to 
him that the notes of the trumpet represented some- 
thing supernatural, So at the end of the part none 
applauded, so great was the astonishment and stupor 
of all, and Mariani in the death-like silence of the 
theatre turned to Rubly: ‘‘ When God shall have 
need of a trumpet to awaken the dead, and call them 
to a final judgment, He might well call on you to fulfil 
the solemn mission—you are predestined to be the 
archangel of the universal judgment.” 

At these words there arose from the orchestra and 
stage a cry of approval. Rubly made no motion. 
He only fixed his eyes on the conductor with a look 
of doubt and hope. He then lowered his head, and, 
straining the instrument to his breast, with the 
transport of a friend embracing a friend: ‘* Now. to 
” he said with a sigh, ‘‘the moment has 


we two, 


come !” 


The next day the artistes belonging to the theatre 
collected together for the second rehearsal; but 
Rubly did not appear. The conductor of the 
orchestra had received a letter, saying, ‘* Pardon 
me for not keeping my engagement to-day ; I have 
been called away ona matter of great importance ; 
if 1 do not return within twenty-four hours, do not 
expect ever to see me again,” Is it necessary to add 
that the letter bore the signature of Rubly ? 

Andyouhave already divined, O reader, the direction 
which the poor trumpet-player had taken. Do not 
call him mad,—this word represents the nefarious 
calumny with which the sceptical world pretends to 
demolish all the great and generous passions. Rubly 
was ruled by the exaltation of love. 

He arrived at the country house at night, looked 
with devotion on the room where his Maria had died. 
Then he went and wandered alone among the fields, 
until the sounds of human voices from the houses and 
lanes had died away. Ilis face and walk presented 
nothing strange ; he was calm, serene. He carried 
his trumpet under his arm, covered with a green 
cloth. 

Before the hour of midnight struck he directed his 
steps towards the little Campo Santo* at the foot of 
the hill. 

The small white house, illuminated by the moon, 
was mute. ‘The inhabitants were sound asleep ; the 
house was silent as the tomb. 

He stopped at the low wall, glanced over, and in 
an instant passed over it. Crosses were scarce in this 
last resting-place of the poor, but there was one, 
newer than the others, and surrounded by a wreath 
of flewers. Rubly moved towards this one. There 
within a year he had laid his Maria. 

Going down on his knees before the cross, and 
bending his head, he spoke softly, as a young man 
speaking to his beloved one,-— 

**T have come, Maria ! no longer can I live without 
thee. Come to me, O beloved ! I shall never leave 
this spot without thee.” 

It struck midnight. Rubly arose to his feet, 
uncovered his trumpet, and lifting it to his lips, com- 
menced to emit sounds mysterious and supernatural, 
It would be impossible to describe the effect of those 
sounds breaking suddenly on the silence of the night, 
and rebounding with various gradations of echoes 
from the houses and mountains. 


* A burial ground. 
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Those echoes returned like a response from the 
dead, like the cries of humanity suddenly recalled 
from their long and mysterious sleep to the terrors of | 
life. 

The superintendent of the cnneieane was awakened 
at the first sound—the windows were illuminated— 
they saw traversing the light a human figure which 
had the aspect of a shadow. 

Rubly, already strangely impressed by the answer- 
ing echoes of his own sounds, began to realize in those 
natural sounds the miracle of the resurrection. The 
owls startled from their hiding-places flew backwards 
and forwards, flapping their wings ominously, increas- 
ing the illusion of the fantastic scene. 

At last the sounds of the trumpet became terrible ; 
cries of terror arose from the inhabited houses, 

This was the last crisis of a sublime delirium. 
Gradually the sounds became softer ; despair became 
peace, the accents became languid, and the last sound 
was limpid and amorous as the note of a flute; it 
seemed like the last spark of a dying fire. 

The villagers closed their windows, and retired to 
their beds. 

The next day at sunrise the priest and sexton 
entered the Camfo Santo, and there found. poor Rubly 
embracing a marble cross, They called him by name, 
and touched him lightly. The noble face was full of 
light, but rigid with death. 

Thus was the promise of the two loving souls 
fulfilled. Maria had not returned to her Paolo, but 
he had gone to her. 
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Dr. Morton, . Pianist, 
Mrs. Morton, . - Violinist. 
MIss SEATON, ° . Soprano. 
Miss COLLINS, . - Contralto, 
Mr, TREVOR, . . Tenor, 
Mr, Boyne, . ‘ Baritone. 


k. M. I am glad to see the wanderer has 
returned in safety. Boyne, you are sehr 
willkommen. I hope you have had a 
gliickliche Reise; you perceive I have 

picked up a little German wherewith to welcome you 
home, 

Trevor, It was high time Boyne said good-bye to 
the Fatherland ; our distinguished baritone is acquir- 
ing a certain family likeness to a beer-barrel, and 
nothing can remove from him the smell of bad 
tobacco, 

Mrs. M. That is a very small penalty to pay for 
a visit to Germany. I am sure it was sheer envy 
that inspired that speech. Now, Mr. Boyne, we 
want you to tell us all about music in Germany, please. 
Patriotic as we are, we are getting heartily tired of 
discussing the British ballad in its various phases, 

Boyne. All about music in Germany! That is 
rather a comprehensive demand. As I have not the 
feminine gift of apt generalization, I am afraid I 
must confine myself to one branch of the subject. I 
will tell you about a few of the songs I have heard 
during the last few weeks. In the first place, you 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that I was particu- 
larly struck, at the vocal concerts, by the very limited 
répertoire of the singers, and the consequent excessive 
repetition of the same songs. It is rather curious 
that that is just what we have always grumbled at in 
connection with English singers. I do not say it is 
so much the case in Germany as it is here, and the 
songs one hears so constantly are those of Schubert 
and Schumann instead of the “‘ royalty” ballad ; but 
still, considering the vast stores of fine songs which 
are vainly waiting to be sung, it makes one quite 
angry to hear singers complacently trotting out the 
same compositions night. after night and year after 
year, as if it were a sheer impossibility that custom 
could stale-their infinite variety. 

Miss S. Fancy complaining of an overdose of 
Schubert and Schumann, That shows how spoilt 


one gets when one goes to Germany. But you must 
| have heard something else you can tell us about. 
| Boyne. Yes, a revival. Loewe’s ballads seem to 
| have become quite the rage in Germany, with the 
baritones at least. The only wonder is that Loewe, 
who is absolutely unapproachable in his own line, 
should have been comparatively neglected for so. long 
a time in his native land. His dramatic ballads, 
which are full of the very strongest human interest 
and passion, are thoroughly suited both to Teutonic 
singers and their audiences. I am not so much sur- 
prised at their never having. obtained a footing in 
England. With the exception of Santley, I doubt if 
we have a single English baritone who could do 
justice to such masterpieces as ‘‘ Edward ” or *¢ Archi- 
bald Douglas.” ‘Then, again, the story plays a very 
important part in these compositions, and translations 
are apt to convey the letter only, and not the spirit of 
the original. 

Dr. M. It is rather curious that in the die life 
of Loewe in Grove’s Dictionary, the writer should 
remark that Loewe’s music is gone by for ever. 

Boyne. That may be true enough of his five operas 
and his numerous oratorios, but for his dramatic 
ballads alone, many of which are works of unmis- 
takable genius, he deserves a niche in the Temple of 
Fame. 

Mrs. M. Can’t you sing us something of his? I 
have only heard his: “ Erl-konig,” sung by Mr. 
Henschel, and then I wished the whole time it was 
Schubert’s instead. 

Boyne. 1 brought: home several of his best songs, 
I shall be happy to sing you the one which, in my 
opinion, is the most beautiful and original of all. It 
is called ‘Der Nock.” The poem, by Kopisch, is 
founded on an old Norwegian ‘‘ Sage.” (He sings.) 
Now what do you think of that? It is rather 
different to the sort of thing we call a ballad in this 
country, isn’t it ? 

Dr. M. It is, indeed. Although, as you know, 
owing to my ignorance of the language, I have only a 
limited acquaintance with German songs, I hope I 
am catholic enough in my tastes to be able to 
appreciate a good thing when I hear it, whatever 
may be its nationality. I should say your ‘*Néck” 
is a composition of the very highest order, both 
lyrically and dramatically. 

Mrs. M. And how charming the words are—so 
naive and yet so poetical ! 

Miss C, Can’t you tell us of something eneily 
good for a contralto? It is rather tantalizing to hear 
| only of these delightful baritone songs. 

Boyne. 1 heard a very pretty setting of ‘Wenn 
der Frihling auf die Berge steigt,” by .Reinhold 
Becker. I should think it could be had in two or 
three keys. I was rather struck by an effective song 
for a soprano, called ‘‘ Frau Venus,” by a popular 
writer named Gramman, Lassen has a_ very 
good song-cyclus for soprano and baritone, called 
‘© Abschied.” A pretty little trifle is ‘‘ Zwei Auglein 
braun,” by Gumbert, but it is only suitable for a 
tenor or baritone. Now I think I have done my 
duty ; will somebody else take up the strain ? 

Mrs. M. 1 believe it is my turn next. I have two 
pieces for pianoforte and violin, called ‘* Revoir” and 
‘‘ Reverie” (Ascherberg, London), The melody of 
each is composed by a M. Bourre, and transcribed 
for the violin by Guido Papini, who has also written 
the pianoforte accompaniment. I can’t say I care, 
as a rule, for the results of divided labours of this 
kind, and these pieces are not likely to make me 
alter my opinion, They are both. very easy, parti- 
cularly the ‘* Reverie,” and were probably written 
for the use of pupils. In each case I prefer the 
accompaniment to the melody. A slightly more 
elaborate piece is a ‘‘Cavatina” by Harvey Lohr 
(Weekes & Co., London); but none of the three 
would be suitable for a concert platform. 

Trevor, It isa curious fact that nine-tenths of the 
violin music published in England now are evidently 
intended expressly for amateurs. I hardly ever 
remember hearing .a violin solo piece composed by 
an Englishman played by a professional—never, | 
think, at a concert. I suppose our talents do not lie 
in that direction, As song-writers there is more 
hope for us, judging ‘by a set of four songs I have 
here by Gerard Cobb, the collective title of which is 
“The Heart ever Faithful” (Weekes & Co.). 
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Individually, they are called ‘‘ There is my Heart,” 
“Why did you come?” ‘‘ The Last Farewell,” and 
“Constancy.” We have before agreed that Gerard 
Cobb is one of the most. promising of our rising 
school of song-composers, and these four composi- 
tions ought certainly to add very much to his 
reputation. They are all distinguished by genuine 
melody, and by effective and well - thought - out 
accompaniments, instead of the ‘‘ vamped - up” 
collection of common chords to which one is only 
too well accustomed. Lastly, it is evident that Mr. 
Cobb carefully considers the sense of the verses he 
chooses for musical setting, and desires that those 
who sing them should do the same, judging from 
the little quotation from Albert Bach’s Principles 
of Singing, which is placed at the beginning of each 
song. 

Mrs. M. I hope you are going to let us hear one 
of these remarkable compositions. Which is the 
best of the four? ‘They can hardly be all equally good. 

Trevor. 1 should say No, 2, ‘‘Why did you 
come?” is the most elaborate and ambitious, The 
finale is worked up with tremendous effect, but it 
would require a very good: singer and a sympathetic 
accompanist to do full justice to it. The way in 
which the time changes from $ to ¥7,. 4°, and $ in 
the space of a few lines would strike terror into the 
heart of the ordinary amateur. Even with Dr. 
Morton as accompanist I should hardly like to let 
you hear it till I have studied it a little more myself. 
No. 3, ‘A Last Farewell,” is not less interesting, in 
my opinion, though of a much simpler character. I 
should like to hear how it strikes you. (He sings.) 

Miss S. The melody is certainly very pretty, but 
the whole thing seems a little tame to me. 

Mrs. M. 1 don’t agree with you there. I think it 
is quite refreshing to hear a restful song of that kind, 
which does not go off into violent hysterics about 
nothing particular at the end. I like a simple song 
as long as it is neither uninteresting nor common- 
place, and ** A Last Farewell” can certainly not be 
condemned for either of those failings. I see the 
whole set of *‘ The Heart ever Faithful ” is dedicated 
to Orlando Harley. They must suit his voice and 
style exactly, I should think. But time is getting on; 
what have you brought to-day, Kate ? 

Miss S. Among other things I have a sacred song, 
which is called a ‘‘ Meditation on the melody in 
Chopin’s Funeral March.” This consists of some 
very inferior verses set to the lovely bit of cantabile 
melody, which comes in the March, and has accom- 
paniments of pianoforte, violin obligato, and organ 
ad lib, The whole is arranged by William Carter 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co., London). I can’t say I care 
for these adaptations even under the best of circum- 
stances. In this case the use to which the melody 
is put seems peculiarly inappropriate, when one 
remembers the tradition that Chopin wrote it “in 
the first instance as a serenade for some early love 
of his; but when she died, he introduced it into a 
funeral march, 

Dr. M. 1 daresay Mr. Carter’s arrangement may 
be very effective, when sung, as I see it has been, by 
Miss Josephine Simon ; but there certainly is some- 
thing objectionably clap-trap about the whole idea. 

Miss S. Then I, like you, Mr. Trevor, have 
brought four new songs by one composer, Henry 
Klein (H, Klein & Co., London). They are called 
“Though Wisdom bids me to forget,” ‘‘ At Twenty 
Years,” ‘* Spell-bound,” and ‘ Sweet Philomel.” I 
am afraid none of these can pretend to rival Mr. 
Cobb's songs in merit, but theyare not without qualities 
Waich may very likely bring them popularity among 
a certain class of singers. They are easy, for one 
thing, and are possessed of a fair amount of rather 
Commonplace **tuneyness.” ‘* Sweet Philomel” is 
an unmitigated waltz song, of a type that is now 
happily passing away. ‘* At Twent# Years” reminds 
one tantalizingly of that charming little French song, 

Comme & Vingt Ans,” by Durand, which Trebelli 
used sometimes to sing. Perhaps I ought, in justice, 
to say that these songs are all somewhat above the 
level of the average drawing-room ballad, 

Dr, M. 1 don’t know if you are any of you aware 
that It is getting very late, and as we are all going to 
patronize Augustus Harris’ entertainment to-night, 


— it is time we brought these proceedings to a 
Close, 


Boyne. It seems quite strange to be going to the 
opera in London. In Germany one. takes one’s 
opera as naturally as one takes one’s dinner, and 
looks upon it almost as much of a necessity. 
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THE Emperor of Austria has acquired, and will 
shortly present to the library:at Innsbriick, a manu- 
script copy of the songs of the Tyrolean minstrel, 
Oswald von Wolkenstein; who was born in 1307. 
Both as a knight-errant and minnesinger, Von 
Wolkenstein was, in his day, very famous, and he has 
left a considerable number of love and drinking songs, 
which are-contained in three volumes. One of these, 
bearing the date 1383, has been bought by the 
Emperor Joseph from..the Count of Wolkenstein’s 
family. The volume contains the music of eighty- 
eight songs, as well as several portraits of the poet. 

%. 2%: 


THE opening of the. huge new Chicago auditorium 
will be delayed till December 9, in order that it may 
be inaugurated by Madame :Patti. It was at one 
time alleged that the new building would be started 
by. concerts given by M. Jean de Reszké, but the 
French tenor has no intention of crossing the 
Atlantic this year. 

* * % 


THE Vienna Neue Freie Presse insists that Verdi is 
really engaged upon a new opera, ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” the libretto by Boito, and that he has finished 
the first act. These statements are constantly denied, 
but then so. for many years’ were the rumours 
concerning ‘‘ Otello.” 
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MR. STAVENHAGEN is following the example of 
his late master, Franz Liszt, in a very practical 
manner. That is to say, he will spend the summer 


at Weimar, and there give gratuitous instruction to 


advanced pupils of the pianoforte. 
* * * 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Antwerp 
Musical Society was celebrated the other day by the 
performance of a new work by Peter Benoit, the 
composer of ‘‘ Lucifer,” entitled ‘‘Le Rhin.” Le 
Ménestrel speaks of it as written in a much more 
‘“‘orey” and sober style than is usual with this 
composer, Pay 
eke 

WITH the sanction of the Czar, a Committee, under 
the presidence of the Grand Duke George of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz, has been formed. in St. 
Petersburg for the purpose of furthering the celebra- 
tion of Rubinstein’s jubilee. A medal will be struck 
in commemoration of the event, and a subscription 
list opened, but it is not at present decided to what 
purpose the funds will. be turned. 

eee 

IT is said that the Vienna Mannergesangverein 
contemplate making a pilgrimage to Baireuth later 
in the year, and that they will give a Wagner concert 
in the Wagner Theatre. This seems a little im- 
probable, and it is hard to.see where the materials 
are to be found in Wagner’s work for a concert 
exclusively composed of music for male voices. It 
cannot be supposed that fragmients of the master’s 
dramas will be permitted in such a place. 


* * *& 


Tue Committee in charge of the Festival which is 
to be held at Genoa in honour of Christopher 
Columbus, have an embarras de richesses in the matter 
of choice of an appropriate opera for the occasion, 
for there are no less than thirteen written on the 
subject of the great discoverer. Under these 
circumstances, we should think the Committee will 
be hardly likely to accept the terms of Alberto 
Franchetti, who had been commissioned to write an 
opera, for which he demands 35,000 francs as pay- 
ment, besides the reservation of all rights in the 





work, 





WE learn that the Richard Wagner Museum at 
Vienna has just been presented with an original 
photograph, by Albert of Munich, which shows the 
master surrounded by the following friends and 
eminent men :—Rickel, Gille, and Franz Miiller, 
who are seated with him round a table ; at the sides 
and back of this group stand F, Uhl, R. Pohl, Von 
Rosti, Dr. Gasperini, Hans von Biilow, Adolf> 
Jensen, Felix Draseke, Alex. Ritter, Leopold 
Damrosch, H. Porges, and Moszonyi. The fore- 
ground at the feet of Richard Wagner is occupied by 
his favourite big dog. The picture was probably 
taken in 1865, at the time of the first production of, 
‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” at the Munich Court Opera-, 
house, under Hans von Biilow. 
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‘THE Polish painter, Kiviadowski,” says the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, has painted a picture, the 
subject of which is Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 61, or 
rather the circumstances of its origin, as related by 
Chopin himself, This ‘‘ Fantaisie Polonaise,” on 
account of ‘its extraordinary difficulties and enig- 
matical purport, is not often performed. Liszt, the 
enthusiastic admirer of Chopin, in speaking of this 
composition, considers the work to appertain to the 
sphere of pathology rather than to that of art. 


fo 


HERR FELIX Mor tt has just successfully produced 
at Karlsruhe Emmanuel Chabrier’s clever opera. 
‘* Gwendoline,” which was first performed at Brussels 
three years ago. The composer has been spending a 
few days at Karlsruhe to superintend the rehearsals, 


CONSIDERABLE interest will attach to the forth- 
coming work by M. Jacques Isnardon on the history 
of the Monnaie Theatre of Brussels. The book will 
be the first ever written, dealing with any degree 
of completeness with the life-story of the theatre, 
which, founded nearly two hundred years ago, has 
endured to a green old age. No pains ‘have been 
spared in the collection of materials, and it is ex- 
pected that the book will be of unique interest. 


** *# ° 


MASSENET’S new opera ‘‘ L’Esclarmond ” still con- 
tinues to be the rage at the. Opera Comique, Paris, 
The house is crowded whenever the new piece is 
given. Opinions differ regarding the American 
soprano, Miss Sybil Sanderson, who takes the part 
of the heroine. She seems to have roused enthusiasm 
chiefly by her singing of the G in alt., which has 
been appropriately termed her ‘‘ Eiffel Tower note,” 


a ae | 


Ir is generally known that the last year’s Exhibi- 
tion at Bologna was most disastrous from a financial 
point of view. So much so, indeed, that the 
municipality has found it necessary to withdraw the 
usual grant made to the town theatre for the next 
three years, and it was feared that the theatre would 
have to remain closed during that period. A number 
of the citizens, however, have formed themselves into 
a Committee, and intend opening a public subscription, 
by means of which they hope to raise a sufficient sum 
for the subvention of the theatre. If their efforts are 
successful, they hope to be able to mount M. Pizzi’s 
new opera *‘ William Ratcliffe,” which carried off the 
prize in a recent competition. 


* * *' 


THE Berlin Fremdenblatt says that there is a 
probability that Garf Hochberg intends shortly to 
exchange his post of Intendant of the’ Imperial 
Theatres of Berlin for that of Intendant-General of 
the Court Music. Two candidates are already in 
the field for the appointment which will be vacated 
by Graf Hochberg ; these are Lieutenant von Chelius 
of the Hussars, and Lieutenant George von Hiilsen of 
the Cuirassiers, son of the former theatrical Intendant. 


*** 


THE Oberammergau Passion Play will again be 
given in the summer of 1890. A theatre is to be 
built for the occasion at a cost of 80,000 marks. 
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Next winter a large new opera-house will be 
opened at Brussels by the present Director of the 
Monnaie, M. Lapissida. The new theatre will 
possess no permanent company, but will stand at 
the service of the best travelling troupes and artistes 
that pass through the town. It is also intended to 
be the temple of German opera in general, and 
Wagner opera in particular. 

*** * 

At the German ‘ Tonktinstler Versammlung,” 
which will take place at Wiesbaden between June 27 
and 30, the following works will be performed : 
‘*Ein deutsches Requiem,” by Brahms; ‘ Die 
Kindheit Christi,” by Berlioz; ‘‘ Das  Liebes- 
mahl der Apostel,” by Wagner; ‘‘ Aus Italien,” 
symphony by Strauss; variations for violin and 
orchestra, by Joachim; and ‘ Burleske,” for piano 
and orchestra, by Strauss. 

“* * 

THE troupe from the Variétés, Paris, under the 
leadership of Madame Judic, has had such an 
extraordinary success at the Carl Theatre, Vienna, 
that the manager of the Berlin Friedrich Wilhelm 
Theatre has made the French actors a most tempting 
offer if they will give a certain number of perfor- 
mances at his theatre during the months of September 


and October next. 
* * * 


BARON FRANCHETTI has been producing his new 
opera ‘‘ Asraél” at the Pagliano Theatre, Florence, 
in a manner worthy of a millionaire. The rehearsals 
Jasted for more than a month. There were no less 
than seven hundred persons employed, including the 
chorus and orchestra. The tenor, Tamagno, received 
72,000 francs for ten performances. The mise ex 
scone cost upwards of 200,000 francs. This is a case 
of paying the piper dearly indeed. 

*** * 

Ir is unfortunate that, owing to certain difficulties 
and misunderstandings, the Viennese ‘‘ Mannergesang- 
verein ” will not pay their promised visit to London 
this season, Whether the fault lies with the Lord 
Mayor, the Austro-Hungarian Aid Committee, the 
Hospital Sunday Fund Committee, the Prince of 
Wales, or the Derby Day, it is impossible to say, 
even after reading all the correspondence on the 


subject. Anyhow, the result is much to be regretted. 
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ENTREPRENEURS are awakening to the fact, that 
although music may be very much overdone in the 
metropolis in the summer, yet that it pays in the 
winter scason, The latest convert is Sir Charles 
Hallé, who proposes to bring his famous Manchester 
orchestra to town for a special series of symphony 
concerts, during the winter, at St. James’s Hall. 


wah 


For reasons connected with the sad circumstances 
attending his brother's death, Mr. Maybrick will not 
appear in public this summer. He has left London 
for a distant part of the country, taking with him the 
sincerest sympathy of all to whom he is known. 

** * 

Mr. SIMs ReEVES has now brought his short 
preliminary farewell tour to an end, and arrangements 
are being made for the long farewell, which is to 
begin in September. On July 6 Mr. Sims Reeves 
will give a morning concert at St. James’s Hall, at 
which he will be assisted by Mr. Henry Irving, 
Mesdames Trebelli, Antoinette Sterling, and Van 
Zandt, Messrs. E, Lloyd, Ben Davies, and Foli, and 
the Lotus Glee Club of Boston (Mass.). A feature 
of the evening will be the singing of an old Italian 
trio by Messrs. Sims Reeves, Ben Davies, and 


Edward Lloyd. 








** 

THE Dublin tenor, Mr. Walter Bapty, vicar-choral 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, having lost his voice 
through illness, was presented a short time ago, at 
the Antient Concert Rooms, with an address and the 


sum of a thousand guineas, 





THE programme of the Ghasainier Festival, which | 
begins on September 3, and occupies four days, has 
now been finally settled, and is chiefly conspicuous 
for the absence of exciting novelties. The principal 
works promised are the ‘‘Messiah,” ‘ Elijah,” 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,” Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal 
Son,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” and Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment.” At the Secular Concerts in the 
Shire Hall, Mackensie’s ‘‘Dream of Jubal” and 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” will be performed. 
The only absolute novelties are Mr. C. Lee Williams’ 
cantata, ‘‘ The Last Night at Bethany,” and a violin 
concerto by Sitt, which has never been heard in this 


country. 
* * * 


THE Committee of the Norwich Festival, which 
takes place next year, are already beginning to move 
with reference to new compositions. In 1887 pre- 
ference was given to the works of modern Italian 
composers, In 1890 modern England will have its 
turn, if, as we understand, arrangements have been 
made with Dr. Hubert Parry and Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn, 

* * * 


NEGOTIATIONS have been concluded between Dr, 
Mackenzie and the Committee of the Birmingham 
Festival, the arrangement being that the composer of 
the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” shall write an oratorio for the 
Festival of 1891. The work is already under way, 
and, when complete, will occupy an entire concert. 


* * * 


ALDERMAN SPARK, hon, sec. of the Leeds Festival, 
announces that the following vocalists will form the 
principals at the Festival to be held next October :— 
Sopranos, Mesdames Albani, Valleria, M‘Intyre, and 
Fillunger ; contraltos, Miss Hilda Wilson and Miss 
Damian ; tenors, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Iver M‘Kay, 
and Henry Piercy ; basses, Messrs. Watkin Wills, 
Brereton, and Barrington Foote. 


* *k * 


MR. SANTLEY was to make his first appearance in 
Australia at Melbourne in the part of ‘‘ Elijah.” 
After taking part in three ballad concerts, he in- 
tended to visit Adelaide, Ballarat, and Sydney. He 
would then proceed to Hobart Town and Launces- 
town, Tasmania, finishing his tour, in all probability, 
in New Zealand. 

* * * 

RECENT talk about valuable violins has brought a 
familiar chevalier a’industrie again into the field. 
He called at the house of Mr. Cusins the other day, 
saying that he had been sent by that gentleman for 
his violin. Fortunately the servant had her wits 
about her, and said she would herself carry the violin 
to its owner. A few days later the same gentleman 
tried a similar device at the house of Mr. Waldemar 
Meyer, but there also he failed. 


* ke & 


A MS. cHoraL fugue by Mendelssohn, intended 
as a finale to the ‘‘Athalie” music, has been dis- 
covered in the Berlin Royal Library. It bears the 
date April 16, 1844. A translation of the original 
French text has been made, and the fugue was to be 
performed by the Association of Tonic Sol-fa Choirs, 
at the Crystal Palace, on June 29. 


* * *! 


THE trustees of the Maas Memorial Prize have 
given it for the present year to the Musical Section of 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute. A competi- 
tion for the honour recently took place. ‘There were 
only four candidates, and the examiners awarded the 
prize to Mr. Frank O'Hare. 


* * * 


Tue New England Conservatoire of Music has 
lately published a work by Mr. Louis Elson entitled 
“The History of German Song: An Account of the 
Progress of Yocal Composition in Germany from the 
Time of the Minnesingers to the Present Age, with 
Sketches of the Lives of the Leading German Com- 
posers.” The book is dedicated to Robert Franz, 
and contains a supplement entitled ‘‘ The Last Hours 
of Great Composers.” Mr, Elson is a well-known 
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musical Hetirstear, and, from all accounts, his book 
contains much that is both interesting and instructive 
to the musician, 

* ok * 


THOSE who have been led to expect a season of 
German opera in London next winter, by the Angelo 
Neumann troupe, are likely to be disappointed. 
Neumann intends to spend the winter at Prague, 
where, instead of Wagner’s music, he will produce a 
large number of novelties of various national schools. 
Mr. Augustus Harris, however, seems likely to come 
to the rescue, It is said that he has already signed 
an agreement to take Covent Garden for an autumn 
season of opera at the close of the Promenade 
Concerts. 

* * % 


THE arrangements for the reception of the Shah of 
Persia are being rapidly completed. On July 2 he 
will be entertained at a “‘command” performance at 
the Royal Italian Opera, when ‘‘ Aida” will be given, 
with Madame Nordica and the brothers de Resyke in 
the chief parts. July 3 is reserved for the visit to the 
city; and on the 4th a private performance will be 
given at the Empire Theatre, when something start- 
ling in the way of ballets will be attempted, and 
most of the prominent music-hall artists of the day 
will appear. The entertainment at the Empire will 
probably suit the Shah better than either the operatic 
performance on the 2nd, or a State concert which is 
being organized for him on the 5th at the Albert 
Hall, when the Royal Choral Society, under Mr. 
Barnby, the military bands of the Household Brigade, 
Madame Albani, Messrs, Lloyd and Watkin Mills, 


will take part. 
* * 


IT is announced that St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
may very likely be closed for lack of funds. In that 
case the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley’s unique musical 
library will be removed to the Bodleian, Oxford, 
where it will certainly be better available for refer- 
ence than at present. 
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LIVERPOOL, June 1889. 

EAREST ALICE,—Many thanks for your 
welcome letter. What a lovely time you 

must be having in London! Your glowing 

account of the Sarasate concert on June Ist 

made me turn positively green with envy. It was 
indeed a pity that Nettie Carpenter, owing to a 
sprained ankle, could not play with her illustrious 
maéstro as announced. Such a splendid chance of 
being heard before the ¢/#¢e of musical audiences and 
under such distinguished patronage does not come to 
a young artist every day, and therefore surely nothing 
but serious indisposition would have prevented the 
young American violinist from taking advantage of 
the rare opportunity thus afforded her. 

Although bitterly disappointed that Sarasate could 
not find time to pay us his usual visit this spring, we 
have not yet abandoned all hope of welcoming him 
this year to our good old city. I hear that he may 
very probably be among us in the early autumn, He 
has accepted an engagement for the Leeds Festival, 
and after discharging his duties there, we must try 
and induce him, being once in the North, to come to 
Liverpool. 

Whilst you are enjoying yourself by. plunging 
delightedly into the stream of concerts, matinées, and 
operas, which is now in full flow in the metropolis, 
we are quietly resting on our oars, having drifted 
into a stagnant pool as far as matters musical -are 
concerned. 

I do wish somé good Samaritan would come e fo’ our 
aid, and relieve the tedious monotony consequent 
upon such a state of affairs, by setting a movement on 
foot to provide our parks with good military bands. 
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Why should not several of our influential citizens 
form themselves into a committee, having for its 
raison d’étre the accomplishment of this desirable 
project? At Llandudno, Blackpool, ard similar 
summer resorts, the inhabitants'and visitors willingly 
contribute towards the support of a good band, and I 
cannot believe that Liverpudlians would refuse to 
their own city what they cheerfully give when visiting 
another. No one could wish to see a prettier park 
than Sefton Park, and yet, although it contains a 
large band-stand, and is surrounded by the dwellings 
of some of our richest inhabitants, the cacophonous 
shouts of the cricketers, and the homely quacks of 
the ducks are the only musical sounds to be heard 
within its precincts, It is true, indeed, that at ex- 
ceedingly rare intervals some members of the Police 
Band faute de mieux occupy the vacant stand, and 
‘‘ discourse most eloquent music,” yet, strange to say, 
we still grumble! ‘Il n’y a que le premier pas qui 
cofite,” and if some of our musical enthusiasts would 
once set the ball rolling, others would surely come to 
their aid to keep it going in so good a cause. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society held its annual 
meeting a few weeks ago. The report of the com- 
mittee shows the Society to be in a most flourishing 
condition from a financial point of view. The income 
of the year has been in excess of the expenditure, and 
there is now a credit balance of £105. So far so 
good, but I trust that the spirit of economy will not 
become the presiding genius of this Society, as if its 
counsels only are hearkened to, the inevitable result 
will be a loss of that prestige among the musical 
societies of Great Britain, which it has so deservedly 
enjoyed in the past. What is most to be feared is 
the tolerance of mediocrity on the part of organizations 
formed for the encouragement and cultivation of the 
highest art,—a tolerance which tends to vitiate the 
taste of the general public. Let us hope that the 
programme for next: seasori’s concerts to be issued 
shortly will show that Colonel Wilson (the new 
chairman) and his confréres have employed the 


surest means of checking this evil by engaging none 


but the very first talent of all nationalities, and by 
giving us the promise ef hearing the new choral 
and orchestral works of the best modern composers, 
Among the former are several who were last season 
conspicuous by their absence. Joachim, Sarasate, 
Essipoff, Grieg, Stavenhagen, Madame Trebelli, 
Nikita, Mdlle. Spies, Miss Margaret Hall, Franklin 
Clive, are all names which we confidently anticipate 


seeing on this year’s programme, to say nothing of 


the latest works of Moszkowski, Brahms, Hamish 
MacCunn, Lalo, St.-Saéns, etc. I trust I shall be 
able to tell you in my next letter that these very 
modest expectations have been realized, for ‘‘ hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,” and Colonel Wilson 
could not be so cruel as to-see us slowly pining away, 
when it is within his power to make us perfectly 
happy. 

On looking through the catalogue of this year’s 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, I note with sur- 
prise and pleasure the name of our talented towns- 


woman, Miss Dora Schirmacher, among the list of 


exhibitors. We are all accustomed to hear hearty 
expressions in praise of this young lady as a proficient 
and highly accomplished pianiste, but we did not 
know that she has bestowed a share of her atten- 
tion on the sister art. 

Miss Margaret Jenkins, the late holder of the 
Liverpool Scholarship at the Royal College of Music, 
has commenced to profit by the splendid musical 
education she has received. She is now residing in 
London at 82 Talbot Road, Bayswater, and besides 
accepting engagements for concerts and ‘‘ At Homes,” 
her time is gradually getting fully occupied in giving 
lessons in pianoforte playing, harmony, and counter- 
point, We were all extremely pleased to hear of her 
success, both for her own sake and because those public- 
spirited gentlemen, who so generously came forward 
to endow the scholarship, will now have the agreeable 
satisfaction of knowing that their money has been 
wisely Spent, and that it has been the means of 
enabling a young and talented fellow-citizen to join 
the ranks of reliable teachers of music. 

And now, dear, before laying down my pen, I 
must tell you a rather comical little story which was 
related to me the other day by a friend of the 


principal actor in it. A member of Hallé’s orchestra, 


hailing from a foreign land and sadly deficient in his 
knowledge of the English language, received lately a 
ticket for an operatic performance at Covent Garden. 
Delighted at the prospect of a real musical treat, he 
donned his dress clothes and hailed a cab On 
arriving at the theatre, the coachman jumped off his 
box and came to the cab door to inquire’ at which 
entrance he was to drive up. The artist, who with 
difficulty managed to understand this question, dived 
into his waistcoat pocket and brought out the 
envelope containing the ticket, which he held out to 
the coachman, exclaiming, ‘‘To de box, de box!” 
meaning, of course, that it entitled him to a seat in 
one of the boxes. The well-disposed but rather 
obtuse Jehu, however, thought it was a letter, and 
that by holding out the envelope and shouting “box,” 
the gentleman wished him to post it. He therefore 
ran at once to the pillar-box opposite and dropped it 
in before he could be stopped. The now ticketless 
musician was, of course, unable to attend the per- 
formance and returned home a wiser, if a sadder man. 
Please give my love to Amy and Rita, who are also 
in London, and write again soon.—Your affectionate 
sister, NETTA, 





Mudie in Exeter, 
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HE season just drawing to a close has been 
one of the-most interesting, musically, 
which, even in this musical city, we have 
had for some time. Not to mention the 

concerts annually given by Mr. Farley Sinkins, for 
which the highest available talent is always pro- 
cured, the concerts by the three leading societies have 
been more than ordinarily successful. To take them 
in their chronological order, the Twelfth Annual 
Festival of the Western Counties Musical Association, 
whose headquarters are at Exeter, but whose branches 
extend over Devon and Somerset, was probably the 
most pronounced success in the history of the organiza- 
tion. And this was the more gratifying as the success 
was financial as well as musical, the audience being 
doubtless the largest and most select of any of the 
series of festivals. The good work done by the 
Association in promoting musical education, is 
apparent to all who have attended the annual 
festivals.and noted the quality of the performances. 
The works selected for this year’s Festival were :— 
morning, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘* Woman of 
Samaria” and ‘* May Queen ;” evening, Dr. Bridge’s 
‘* Callirhoé,” and a miscellaneous programme. The 
honourable conductor of the Association, Mr. D. J. 
Wood, Mus. Bac., F.C.O. (organist at the cathedral), 
wielded the baton at the morning concert. The dais 
was occupied in the evening by Dr. J. F. Bridge, 
who conducted his own cantata, Mr. Wood again 
afterwards resuming the post. The soloists were 
Miss Monteith, soprano; Miss Emily Squire, con- 
tralto; Mr. Faithful Pearce, tenor; Mr. Montague 
Worlock, bass. The leader was Mr. M. G. Rice; 
solo violoncello, Mr. J. Pomeroy ; organist and accom- 
panist, Mr. E. M. Vinnicombe. The chorus num- 
bered about 360; the orchestra about fifty. The 
former showed an increase of fifteen as compared 
with the previous year’s number. All had been 
trained under the direction of the branch conductors, 
to whom no small amount of praise for the success of 
the Festival is consequently due. The conductors 
are—Mr. J. H. Abbot, Exmouth; Mr. W. J. Bown, 
Newton Abbot ; Mr. T. J. Dudeney, Taunton; Mr. 
H. J. Edwards, Mus. Doc., Barnstaple; Rev. W. 
Hook, Danster; Mr. W. Manley, Wellington; Mr. 
C. J. Upcott, Cullompton ; Rev. E. Peacock, Kewe ; 
Mr. M. G. Rice, Torquay; Mr. W. Vinnicombe, 
Budleigh Salterton ; Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac., 
F.C.O., Exeter; Mr. W. Lucas, A.C.O., North 
Lawton; Rev. H. D, Acland, North Devon ; Mr. J. 
Russe, F.C.O., Tiverton. Especially fine was the 
rendering of Dr. Bridge’s Cantata, the composer 
expressing his unalloyed pleasure and satisfaction at 
it, especially the brilliant rendering of the choruses, 
including the trying ‘‘ Oh, horror.” At the evening 














concert a pleasing incident occurred. The Festival 
members of the Exeter branch subscribed for and 
presented Mrs. Bridge with a handsome bouquet of 
Devonshire roses, as a souvenir of her first visit to the 
city. Mrs. Bridge expressed her great pleasure at the 
gift. The Association has since held its annual meet- 
ing, when it was decided to produce the “‘ Messiah ” 
for the morning concert at the 1890 Festival ; with 
“The Song of Destiny” (Brahms), and “ Lory 
Ullin’s Daughter” (MacCunn), for the evening 
concert, 

The old-established Oratorio Society is again giving 
us work of a quality which shows that it (the Society) 
has recuperated wonderfully during its brief period 
of ‘‘suspended animation,” Its recent performance 
was the historical cantata ‘‘Joan of Arc,” by Mr. 
A. R. Gaul, Mus. Bac. The band and chorus con- 
sisted of about 200. The soloists were—Miss Clara 
Leighton, soprano; Mr. Iver M‘Kay, tenor; Rev. 
A. W. Hamilton Gell, Mus. Bac., bass; leader, Mr. 
Barré D. Barly; solo violoncello, Mr. J. Pomeroy ; 
organist and accompanist, Mr. E. M. Vinnicombe. 
The cantata was conducted by the composer, Mr. 
Gaul, who afterwards expressetl his delight at the way 
in which both orchestra and chorus acquitted them- 
selves ; not only at the evident care with which the 
various choruses had been got up, but also with the 
sympathetic treatment they received. Miss Clara 
Leighton took the audience by storm by her brilliant 
singing ; and Mr, Iver M‘Kay also made a most favour- 
able impression. After the cantata a miscellaneous 
programme was given, under the conductorship of 
Mr. G. W. Lyon, who-has for many years been the 
painstaking conductor of the Society, and whose 
popularity wa$ evidenced by the hearty welcome he 
received at the hands of the audience. 

The Orchestral Society, which may be said to be 
but as yet, an infant among the older organizations, 
has recently given its first subscription concert for the 
year, The popularity which has attended the Society 
from the first was again shown by the large attend. 
ance of the public. THe orchestra numbered about 
forty performers, led as usual by Mr. C. E. Bell. 
The programme, if not so ambitious as might have 
been looked for, was at any rate a very popular one, 
and the concert was a great success. Mr. R. B. 
Moore was, as usual, the conductor ; the vocalist was 
Mr. A. M. Suttherly, B.A., a local amateur, whose 
efforts received hearty recognition. But perhaps it 
would be wise for the Society not to keep too closely 
to amateur talent in vocal matters. 

I am very sorry to state that the old-established 
Madrigal Society, whose concerts were always an 
enjoyable and well-attended feature of the musical 
season, has been broken up. I mentioned some 
time. since that the Society was suffering from a 
deficiency of voices, principally in the tenor division. 
Owing to this fact it was decided to suspend operations 
for a time. On resuming, there was,only a slight 
accession of strength, and the attendance at re- 
hearsals being very small, it was decided to dissolve 
the Society after an existence of over thirty years. 

There are two or threc other matters which I 
should have liked to have touched on, but am afraid 
I have already occupied an inordinate amount of 
space, W. C, 





Mudie in ridfof. 
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E first concert of the Society of Instrumen- 

talists, which was given at the Colston Hall, 

Bristol, on May 21, quite surpassed the most 

sanguine expectations of both the performers 
and their friends. The raison d’étre of this Society was 
briefly stated in my letter of last month, and need not 
be repeated here. Naturally one looked forward with 
interest to the début of an amateur orchestra, in the 
ranks of which were numbered several personal friends ; 
but the finished performance which greeted our 
astonished ears was totally unexpected, and therefore 
doubly welcome. The programme, though of course 
not a very exacting one for an established professional 
orchestra, was yet a bold venture in the present case, 
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including as it did Mozart's Symphony (No. 1) in C, 
and his Overture to ‘Don Giovanni ;” Beethoven’s | 
Overture, ‘‘ Prometheus ;" Mendelssohn’s March, 
‘*Cornelius,” and the ‘* War March” from ‘‘ Athalie ;”’ 
as well as Boccherini’s well-known Minuet for muted 
strings, and Lange’s ‘ Grossmiitterchen.” The Sym- | 
phony was played in thorough musicianly style, the 

points were promptly taken up, the attack was | 
unanimous, and the whole performance was most | 
intelligent and spirited, the light handling of the | 
Minuet being especially commendable. The Over- 
tures and Marches also received adequate treatment, | 
the string passages in ‘‘ Prometheus” being particu- | 
larly effective. Indeed, as regards all the work of 

the band during the evening, it is not too much to | 
say that it was such as could be listened to with | 
pleasure by cultivated musicians, When the concert | 
was first talked of, I must confess that I thought such 
a speedy challenge of public criticism somewhat | 
premature ; and IT was therefore the more pleased 
when what I had feared was a rash step, proved to 
be amply justified in the result, It is only fair to add | 
that the band was somewhat reinforced for the occa- | 
sion, though, as regards the strings, not to any very 
considerable extent. The wind was, necessarily per- 


haps, rather more dependent upon outside assistance. 
Mr. T. Carrington, who generously acted as 
honorary leader throughout the winter, played a 
Polonaise of Wieniawski's as a violin solo, for his 
admirable execution of which he won a hearty recall, | 
There were also two vocalists, who each contributed | 
two songs—Mrs, Nixon and Mr, Evan Thomas, the | 
fine bass voice of the latter being especially admired. 
This first essay of the Society reflects the greatest 
credit upon all concerned in it, but in a most eminent 
degree upon the honorary conductor, Mr. George 
Riscley, who, considering the material he had to | 
work with, did wonders with the orchestra, and must 
himself have been gratified with the success of his | 
efforts. There was a fairly large audience, and the 
financial result of the season is a balance of some £30 
on the right side. But though it is very satisfactory 
to be able to record a successful ending to a season’s 
work, it is not only for this that I venture to take up 
“0 much space, but rather because I think I see in 
this Society an important move in a much desired 
direction, We have not, in most provincial towns in | 
England, and more especially in our own city, striven | 
that orchestral and vocal development should keep | 
We have some reason to be 
proud of what we can do in the choral line, but, as a | 
city, we have really nothing to show in proof of our in- 
strumental capabilities. I believe that this Society | 
is meant to inaugurate a new state of things in the | 
history of Bristol music, and that its main object is to | 
induce the cultivation and appreciation of orchestral 
music side by side with vocal. So far, we have 
suffered from a one-sided progress, but we may hope 
now to embrace a wider field of action, and to see 
a livelier interest awakened in instrumental music. 
Amateurs have hitherto only been able to manifest 
their interest by listening to what was provided for 
them, ‘They have now an opportunity of studying, 
and taking part in the production of, the orchestral 
works of the greatest masters; and this is likely both 
to increase the number of players, and to raise.their | 


pace with each other. 


standard, | 

I have said that we are proud of our various choral | 
bodies, That we are justly so with regard to our | 
Orpheus Glee Society has surely been sufficiently | 
borne out by their performance in St. James’s Hall 
on May 28. Mr. Riseley and the Committee un- 
hesitatingly accepted an invitation to give a concert | 
there ; and that they were wise in so doing has been | 
shown by the universal chorus of praise that followed | 
the event, I do not wish to be suspected, as a | 
Bristolian who was one of the audience, of blowing 
our local trumpet too loudly, and I will therefore 
quote a few sentences from various London papers 
on the subject. 

‘*'The artistic success of the Bristol Orpheus Glee 
Society's performance was very great. The choir is 
in a state of perfect training,—thanks to its intelligent 
conductor, Mr. George Riseley,—and_ the observance 
of the nuances, the absolute precision of the 80 voices, 
and the beauty of the phrasing, received universal 
recognition ” (Athenanm), 

**We doubt if any male voice choir at the present 


| My Dearie. Words by Crawford. 


| accompaniment, 


time equals the Bristol choir” (/éus(rated Sporting 


and Dramatic News). 
‘‘Every one was delighted with the musicianly, 


| artistic, and beautifully finished -rendering of the 


glees by the Society, which is, we believe, unap- 
proachable in its particular sphere” (ra). 

‘‘The distinction of this musical body lies in the 
quality of the alto, who, to the number of 20, sing 


not only with taste, but with a beauty of tone that, 


having regard to the class of voice, is unique in our 
experience” (Daily Telegraph). 

Shortly afterwards, the Duke of Abercorn requested 
Mr.\ Riseley to bring his forces for a second time 
before a London audience, promising the presence 
and interest of the Prince of Wales should another 
concert be arranged. In a personal interview at 
Bristol, it was settled that the concert should be 


| given early next year, soon after the Society’s annual 


‘Ladies’ Night ” at Colston Hall. 
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THOMAS CRAIG, ABERDEEN. 


The Lion Standard Quadrille. By-Thomas Craig. 
The Golden Eve Waltz, By Thomas Craig. 


The Scottish Belle. For violin and Pianoforte. 
By Thomas Craig. 


‘To people who are on the look-out for new and effec- 
tive dance-music, we can recommend Mr. -Craig's 
Quadrille and Waltz as being easy, and sufficiently 
“tuney,” with well-marked rhythms. Both pieces 
are arranged for a band as well as the pianoforte, 
single band parts being threepence each. For those 
who care for such works of art, we may mention that 
the cover of the Golden Eve Waltz is adorned 
with a gorgeous representation of a sunset at Venice. 

The Scottish Belle is a simple and rather lively 
piece for pianoforte and violin. 


1724. Music (in 
the old style) by Stella. 

“The old style” is a decidedly vague expression, 
but it seems, according to Miss Stella’s idea,'to con- 
sist of a rather bald simplicity both of melody and 
The easiness of the song may, 
however, recommend it to young singers. 


Words by Robert Browning. Music by 
FE. C. Gregory. 


Sia Songs. 


In his audacious attempt to set six poems of Robert 
Browning, Mr. Gregory has not been altogether 
successful, but it must be allowed that in aiming 
highly he has fallen nobly. The compositions all 
show the hand of a sound musician, and a painstaking 


| attempt to render the meaning of the poet. Unfortu- 


nately, Mr. Browning’s lines, poetical as may be the 


| ideas conveyed by them, are apt to be rather disjointed 


and incoherent, and as a natural consequence the 


| music falls into a somewhat jerky and disconnected 
| style. Mr. Gregory has apparently taken Schumann 
| for his model, and we consider he shows his wisdom 


in so doing. It is much to be wished that our young 
composers would be content to found their style upon 
that of some great master, instead of straining after 
originality with an effort which only lands them in 


| eccentricity. 


Trade orders for the ‘Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, ‘‘ Magazine of Music," 
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ORSBORN & TUCKWOOD'S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSICAL FRAGMENTS. 

A Series.of Original Compositions. for the Piano, Harp, Songs 
Hie fo ‘acred, ant ations ix Vocal Duets and Trios, 
Duets — Violin and Piano, Flute and. Piano, Violoncelto 

a 





d Piano, and numerous other forms by various eminent 
omposers, ‘ 
Folio size, is. net; post, 14 stanips, of all Musicsellers, 
Book CONTENTS. 


. Eight Marches for the Pianoforte. 

. Four Charming Duets, for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Eight Dances, by E. Boggetti. 

Eleven Gavottes and Minuets. 

. Eleven Marches for the Pianoforte. 

. Twelve Easy Trios for Ladies’ Voices. 

. Six Sketches for Pianoforte, by E, W. Hamilton, 
. Six Pretty Duets for Violin and Pianoforte. 
. Nine Gavottes, by various Composers. 

. Six Grand Studies, by F. B. Jewson. 

. Six Violin and Pianoforte Duets. 

. Five Sacred Songs. 

. Five Classical Gems for Pianoforte. 

. Three Pianoforte Duets. 

. Six Popular Gavottes. 

. Four Violin and Piano Duets. 

. The Juvenile Pianist (Eleven Pieces). 

. Three Vocal Duets for Soprano and Contralto, 
. Four Ladies’ Humorous Songs. 

. Five Marches for the Pianoforte. 

. Four Violoncello and Piano Duets. 

. Four Flute and Piano Duets. 

. Four Selections for Harp. 

. Five Classical Gems for Pianoforte. 

25. Five Baritone Songs. 

26. Five ‘Tenor Songs. 

27. Five Contralto Songs, 

28. I‘ive Soprano Songs. 

29. Five Sacred Songs. 

30. Four Violin and Piano Duets. 

31. Five Waltzes. 

Other Numbers in the Press. 


THE VESPER VOLUNTARIES, 
FOR THE ORGAN, AMERICAN ORGAN, OR HARMONIUM. 
Price 1s. each book. By post, 14 stamps. 
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Book VOL. I. 
1. Contains 16 Voluntaries, ... Nicholas Heins, 
2. ‘s 15 + J. E. Newell, 
3. oe IL is W. Haynes, 
4. ” 13 J.C. Beazley. 
5. ; 13 e ; A. J. Greenish. 
6 2 Arthur Carnall, 


5 ” I ” st 
Books 1 to 6 in one Vol., bound in scarlet cloth, 
5s. net. By post, 5s. 6d. 


Book VOL. II. 
7. Contains 13 Voluntaries, ... Arthur Graham. 
is 12 re E. Boggetti. 
9. " 12 ” Theo, Bonheur, 
ae 15 e A. W. Marchant. 
iI. ~ II su $4 F, F. Roggers. 
12 ° 15 's J. Horspool. 


Books 7 to 12 in one Vol., bound in scarlet cloth, 
55. fet. By post, 5s. 6d. 
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THEN SHALL THE RIGHTEOUS SHINE FORTH. 
Tenor Air from Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH” 


Andante. é — 80. 
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FOR THE MOUNTAINS SHALL DEPART. 
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Contralto Air from Mendelssohn’s “ELIJAH” | 
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